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TuE Legislature of New York State has announced its 
purpose to adjourn May 18. It has progressed thus far in 
the session without having attacked the insurance interest 
very seriously, and it is to be hoped that it will refrain 
from doing so in its expiring hours. Numerous bills re- 
lating to insurance interests are in the hands of various 
committees, but it is not probable that many, if any, of 
them will be definitely acted upon. Still, it is impossible 


to predict what a body so active for evil may do, and un- 


derwriters need to keep a sharp lookout lest some of the 
measures are sprung suddenly upon them and passed in 
default of intelligent opposition. 





LITTLE progress was made last week in the receivership 
investigations. The Legislative Committee considers its 
examinations as substantially at an end, and all that re- 
mains to be done is to prepare and submit a report on the 
facts as they have found them to exist. It is evident from 
the attitude of the individual members of these commit- 
tees, that the receivership system is regarded as throwing 
wide open the door to extortion and fraud, but what 
remedy they have agreed to recommend for. the evil is 
not known. It is doubtful if any definite action on the 
subject is reached at this session of the Legislature, and 
the receivers, referees, and lawyers will have an extension 
of time in which to complete their work of despoiling the 
insolvent life insurance companies they have in hand. 





THE investigation, by a committee of the Legislature, 
of the official acts of Judge Westbrook, was begun last 
week. The testimony thus far taken relates solely to his 
connection with the elevated railroads, and is of little in- 
terest to insurance readers. His official acts in connection 
with the receiverships of several insolvent life companies 
should, and doubtless will, undergo a searching inquiry, 
for the purpose of ascertaining if it was by the abuse of 
his judicial functions that the plundering of these com- 
panies was rendered possible. The fact of the plundering 
has already been well established, and if it was done with- 
out judicial sanction, some means should be devised to 





compel a restoration of the plunder. We have no idea 
however, that Judge Westbrook will be impeached, or that 
any one of the rapacious horde that has robbed the insolvent 
companies will be either punished or compelled to dis- 
gorge. There is too much politics mixed up in these 
affairs to leave a hope that justice will be done. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us several circulars of “The 
Great Eastern Mutual Life Insurance Company,” of Har- 
mony, Md., of which Geo. W. Taylor is announced as 
president and C. H. Unverzaght, secretary. This com- 
pany claims to be the great and only living co-operative, 
assessment, insufance-at-cost concern in the country whose 
affairs are honestly conducted and whose treasurer gives 
bonds for the safe keeping of its funds. It insures any and 
everybody “of sound mind, good health and not inmates 
of asylums.” It requires a medical examination, but such 
examination may be made by any cross-roads doctor, re- 
gardless of his competency. Three classes of insurance, 
so-called, are provided—ordinary life, endowment and non- 
forfeiture. Its assessments in the three classes are graded 
according to age, and the deceptive character of the con- 
cern is shown by the sums to be assessed.. For each $1000 
to be paid, members are to be assessed as follows on each 
$1000 certificate owned by them: From 25 to 45 years of 
age, Io cents; 46 to 60, 15 cents; 60 to 70, 20 cents; 70 
to 80, 25 cents; 80 to 85, 35 cents; 85 to 88, 50 cents. 
The company is anxious to secure agents, and send out an 
enticing black and gold circular, wherein they promise 
“large pay” to whoever will bring in victims. The atten- 
tion of the Insurance Commissioner of Maryland is di- 
rected to this co-duperative concern, with the suggestion 
that he cannot do better service to the people of his State 
than by stamping out such delusions promptly and vigor- 
ously as the Commissioners of other States are doing. 





AS we expected, the language used by Governor Cor 
nell in his annual message, relative to assessment life insur 
ance companies, is being quoted by them extensively, and 
the Governor paraded as endorsing the co-operative 
assessment swindles that have devastated some of our 
neighboring States. That there was_a qualified but mis- 
taken endorsement of the co-operative plan in the Gov- 
ernor’s message, is unfortunate for him. If taken with its 
context, the co-operatives would derive little comfort from 
it, but by quoting detached sentences, the swindling con- 
cerns of Pennsylvania use it quite as effectually as can the 
benefit societies of this State, at whose suggestion it was 
incorporated in the message. It is well known that the 
secret and trade benefit societies of this State have been 
diligently striving for several years to so shape legislation 
that they would be relieved from any supervision whatever 
by the Insurance Department. To this end, they have 
appealed to their membership, and a pressure has been 
brought to bear upon members of the Legislature to 
defeat any measures that may be introduced hostile to 
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this class of organizations. The Governor has been sub- 
jected to similar influences, and the result was the utter- 
ances that are used by unscrupulous swindlers to bolster 
up their schemes for defrauding the public. It is especially 
unfortunate just at this time, when the insurance authori- 
ties of several States are putting forth unusual exertions 
to stamp out the co-operative delusion, that the public 
utterances of the Governor of the Empire State can be 
used as an argument to embarrass them in their labors. 
It is also unfortunate that the fear of losing a few votes 
can so influence members of the Legislature that they 
dare not enact laws that are necessary for the protection 
of the public from unscrupulous schemers. There are a 
number of co-operative companies in tlfis State that are 
no more deserving of consideration than the veriest grave- 
yard concern that ever flourished in Pennsylvania, and it 
is a reproach to the Insurance Department that they are 
permitted to exist. 





THE quarterly meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ 
Association was held on Thursday of last week, in the 
rooms of the New York Board of Underwriters. Three 
papers were presented for consideration, two of which we 
print in this issue. The contribution of Mr. Eldridge, of 
The Index, on the topic “The License of the Press in 
Contradistinction to the Liberty of the Press,” was a 
thoughtful paper, full of good suggestions, and very prop- 
erly defining the limits of fair criticism. Our space is so 
limited that we are unable to reproduce it at this time, but 
trust to do so in a future issue. Dr. C. C. Bombaugh read 
a valuable paper on “ Medical Examinations,” which we 
give in full in other columns. Considerable discussion fol- 
lowed upon the suggestions contained in the essay, espe- 
cially upon that one where it is deemed possible for life 
insurance companies to grade their premiums according to 
the risk, thereby extending even to invalids the blessings 
of life insurance, instead of restricting it, as at present, en- 
tirely to healthy lives. Much food for thought and com- 
ment is embraced in Dr. Bombaugh’s paper, and it will be 
surprising if it does not meet with criticism, both favorable 
and adverse, from gentlemen connected with life insurance. 
Mr. 'Thomson’s paper on “The Relations of Fire Extin- 
guishment to the Insurance Risk” excited an animated 
discussion, the journalists present being about equally 
divided between opposition to the statements of the speaker 
and in approval of them. The controversy turned mainly 
upon the statement that thirty per cent of the fire losses 
of the country is the result of incendiarism, it being 
maintained by those opposed that the incendiary loss is 
not ten per cent of the total burnings. The figures given 
by Mr. Thomson are those that were obtained by a Gome 


- mittee of the National Board of Underwriters, appointed to 


investigate the subject, and the conclusion arrived at by 
that committee was that the incendiary fires were from 
thirty-three to thirty-five per cent of all that occur. These 
figures have been generally accepted as correct, and have 
been frequently repeated in the public utterances of prom- 
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inent underwriters. We do not doubt but they are Practically 
correct, and think it will be a difficult matter for the cont 

to be shown. Mr. Thomson’s paper is open, from an ingy,, 
ance standpoint, to considerable criticism upon other points, 
but he purposely treated the subject from the standpoint 
of a citizen taxpayer, with a view to provoking the very 
discussion that it did, and the further criticism that is prom, 
ised through the press. It would be well for insurange 
journalists, as well as underwriters, if they would occasion. 
ally look at matters pertaining to their business from the 
unprejudiced standpoint of a citizen taxpayer, and see how 
the question of insurance and kindred topics is regarded 
by the general public. The paper referred to will be found 
in our columns this week, and a perusal of it will convince 
the reader that it was prepared ina controversial spirit, 
and we are authorized to say that if it leads to a more ful] 
discussion of the subjects of fire prevention and fire extin. 
guishment, the object of the writer will have been gained, 








THE QUESTION OF COMMISSIONS. 


HE question as to what is a fair and adequate commis 

sion for companies to pay agents for the business they 
control is one that has long agitated the minds of under 
writers, regarding which it is almost impossible to establish 
uniformity. Just at present it is attracting unusual atter- 
tion, and it bids fair to prove the rock upon which the 
movement for a general reform in practices will split, 
Some years ago, ten per cent was regarded as sufficient 
compensation to agents for city and village property, and, 
as it was the sum paid almost uniformly, agents were satis 
fied with it. Rates were very much higher than they now 
are, and agents could earn a satisfactory compensation at 
that figure. Farm property, however, has always been 
regarded as more costly to obtain, and a larger commission 
to agents has been conceded on such property. But the 
unwarranted multiplication of companies—many of them 
organized for purely speculative purposes, and having little 
regard for their own future or the protection of their 
policyholders—gave birth to an unhealthy competition for 
business, as demorolizing to the agents as to the compr 
nies interested. Tariffs of rates that had been established 
on a basis of equity to the insured and profit to the i» 
surers were ignored, and insurance was written at prices 
that could not fail to entail loss upon those who honestly 
proposed to pay claims against them. As rates went 
down, commissions to agents had to be advanced, for the 
men who controlled the volume of business would suffer 
no curtailment of their income. If the companies saw fit 
to do business at a loss, that was no affair of the agent; 
he had himself and family to support, and his income must 
be maintained. When he found, therefore, that in conse 
quence of the cutting of rates the aggregate of his pre 
miums, upon which he received ten per cent commission, 
was very much reduced, and his compensation proportion 
ately curtailed, he very naturally demanded an increased 
commission, This was accorded, first by a few companigs 
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surreptitiously, finally by all, until the understood rate of 
sions to agents was fixed at fifteen per cent upon 
property within corporate limits. At this increased rate, 
however, it is maintained the agents were not so well 
compensated as they were under the old ten per cent rate, 
when the companies were charging adequate premiums to 


commis 


the insured. 
But even fifteen per cent could not long be uniformly 


maintained while competition was so great. There are 
some company managers who are always seeking to obtain 
an advantage over their rivals in business, and seem to re- 
joice in adopting devious and underhand methods to ac- 
complish such object. They began to bribe agents by 
tempting offers of larger commissions, showing them how 
it would inure to their personal profit if they would trans- 
fer the business they carried on the books of one company 
to those willing to pay a larger commission, It finally 
became a contest among certain companies to see which 
would pay the most for business. The old conservative 
companies, that had reluctantly advanced the rate to fifteen 
per cent, for some time were unable to account for the 
fact that they were losing business. Investigation showed 
that their agents, who also represented other companies, 
were receiving twenty per cent commission from some of 
their competitors. Naturally, the agents gave the busi- 
ness to those companies that compensated them the most 
liberally. Im some instances, the companies did not pay 
the additional amount as a direct commission, but gave 
the agent his increased compensation in the form of a 
bonus at the end of the year, or it might be by means of a 
liberal present to the wife of the agent. We have heard 
of one case where, the manager of the company and the 
agent being members of the same religious denomination, 
the extra compensation consisted in the company assum- 
ing the pew rent of the agent, and making a Christmas 
donation to the pastor who discoursed to him upon busi- 
ness morality and his chances in the life to come. Sub- 
terfuges of all kinds were resorted to for the purpose of 
evading the responsibility of assuming boldly the pay- 
ment of more than fifteen per cent commission, but in the 
end such a number of companies succeeded in deluding 
themselves into the belief that it was necessary to do so, 
that there was virtually no recognized rate of commission. 
Agents representing several companies would receive 
fifteen per cent from one, twenty per cent from another, 
and from others as high as twenty-five and thirty per cent. 
The temptation to them to give all the business possible 
to the one paying the highest rate was irresistible, and so 
the conservative companies found their business being 
transferred to those that bid the highest for it. This con- 
dition of affairs tended, as much as anything else, to bring 
about the demoralization in fire underwriting that has 
been so much bemoaned for several years, and has pre- 
sented one of the knottiest problems the United Fire 
Underwriters have attempted to solve in their recent 
efforts to reform underwriting practices. 

At the last meeting of that body, the question of com. 
Missions was discussed at length, and the expression of 





opinion was almost unanimous that fifteen per cent was 
the maximum that could be with safety allowed to agents, 
and ten per cent to brokers. A plan for the organization 
of district associations of underwriters was formulated, 
such associations to have control of underwriting matters 
in their several districts. A fundamental principle of 
such organizations was declared to be that fifteen per cent 
should be the maximum commission paid to agents. The 
same condition was presented in the New York City Tariff 
Association, whose recently-adopted edict was to go into 
effect May 1. A majority of the companies doing a general 
insurance business have subscribed to this condition in 
one or other of the organizations referred to, and it is to 
be assumed that all of them will adhere to it with the 
most perfect good faith. An exception is made to this 
condition in favor of farm property. It is conceded that 
it costs more to obtain farm business, or to insure prop- 
erty outside of the corporate limits of cities and villages, 
than it does within such limits. The agent who solicits 
business of this character is obliged to employ a vehicle of 
some kind to go about with, to live more or less at hotels, 
and to incur other expenses that are not imposed upon 
agents living in villages or cities. While his expenses are 
greater, the amount of business secured is lé¢ss, and an 
extra commission is required to make it profitable for him 
to solicit for it. After a lengthy discussion by the mem- 
bers of the United Fire Underwriters, it was agreed that 
those companies doing a farm business might pay twenty 
per cent commission to agents upon property located out- 
side of corporate limits. It happens, therefore, in numer- 
ous instances, that an agent representing half a dozen or 
more companies, may have in his agency one or two who 
do a farm business, while the others do not desire it. It 
is claimed that the temptation to the agent is strong to 
classify city risks under the head of farm property, and 
thereby secure the twenty per cent commission allowed on 
such class of risks instead of the fifteen per cent to which 
he would be justly entitled under the rules. Indeed, it is 
asserted that this has actually been done to a considerable 
extent, the companies interested being consenting parties 
thereto. It would seem that the companies would 
carefully scrutinize the business sent to it by an agent 
who is entitled to two rates of commision, and exercise 
great care to see that it is properly classified, for the com- 
pany would scarcely relish being so victimized by its 
agent. But, of course, if the managers are in collusion 
with the agent, such frauds are possible. This point has 
given rise to some aggressive movements of late, which 
certainly do not point in the direction of harmonious ac- 
tion. Some of the fifteen-per-cent companies have de- 
manded that their agents should surrender their twenty- 
per-cent-companies or lose the others, refusing absolutely 
to remain in an agency where more than fifteen per cent 
commission was paid on any class of business. This is an 
imputation upon the integrity of the agents and of the 
twenty-per-cent companies which is, very naturally, re- 
sented by them with a vigor that calls forth most energetic 
protests. The war of the “per-centers” has now been 
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raging for some time, and there is danger that it may im- 
peril the success of the United Fire Underwriters’ move- 
ment for the improvement of the fire underwriting busi- 
ness.. It seems tous that, in consideration of the progress 
already made in the direction of reform, and the expressed 
desire of the majority of companies to let by-gones be by- 
gones, forgetting all past grievances and cordially uniting 
for mutual protection and benefit, all companies can afford 
to take their stand upon the platform set forth by the United 
Underwriters, and honestly work for the improvement in the 
business that it promises to bring about. If such im- 
provement is to come, it can only be by the exercise of 
forbearance and forgetfulness and a determination to 
abide by the pledge subscribed to in the most perfect 
good faith. There must be confidence reposed in the 
integrity and business honesty of company managers, and 
there is at present no reason to believe that one will not 
prove as'true to his professions as another. As we have be- 
fore stated, if the present effort for reform fails, then chaos 
is come again, for no other effort half so promising can be 
made for years tocome. We sincerely trust that present disa- 
greements may be amicably arranged, and that the bright. 
ening prospects of underwriters in general may not be 
destroyed by lurking suspicions of bad faith, or by im- 
peachments of managerial integrity. Forgetfulness of the 
past should characterize.every effort to secure an improve- 
ment in the practices of the future. 


—— 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


Tue beginning of the Tariff Association agreement is noticeable for 
the easy and harmonious manner in which it has gone into operation, and 
for the apparent absence of anything like unfriendship on the part of 
brokers. Predictions were freely made at the outset, that the brokers who 
control large lines upon storage stores would kick against the ten per 
cent allowance, and it is to their credit that thus far they do nothing of 
the kind. It can easily be shown that they do not lose anything by the 
change from twenty-five per cent to ten. Formerly the rebate system 
was in vogue, and the assured was bound to have his “ fifteen per cent 
off,” from either the company or the broker. Now there is no rebate, 
and the broker retains exactly as much for himself as formerly. The 
expectation that the Insurance Company of North America, Royal, Ger- 
mania, and “Citizens, although not signers of the Tariff Association agree- 
ment, would fully co-operate in the movement in respect to rates, rebates 
and commissions, has been realized. The other disaffected companies 
are going along about the sameasusual. Three or four of them have taken 
some pains to let their position toward brokers become known, and the 
cheap brokers with cheap risks, on which low rates and high commissions 
are paid, will soon find them out. If these companies can afford to 
charge less than their neighbors on the risks rated by the Tariff Associa- 
tion, and pay larger commissions for the business thus obtained, we can 
only pity their blifidness and tender our sincerest sympathies to their 
stockholders. 

% * >a 

Tue branch offices have done a lively business this week, reporting 
transfers and changes incident to the May-day removals. The head office 
work is increased accordingly. 

e 
A PROMINENT agency office, fully identified with the Tariff Association, 


found on Monday morning that the May business on storage risks and 
buildings in the dry goods district was all done last week, and that there 
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was really nothing left to do this week but fill up renewals ang Policies 
and deliver them. The secret of this unusual haste is that Prior to May 
1 it was agreed policies might be written and commissions paid as if no 
Tariff Association agreement existed, but on all transactions Subsequent 
to that date, all the requirements of the agreement must be enforced, 
The brokers very speedily grasped that idea and provided for their May 
risks—so far as affected by the Tariff Association—in a way thar, if not 
childlike and bland, was decidedly on the side of the biggest com. 
missions. % - 
a w ¥ 
Ir is reported from Boston that there is a small war quietly in progress, 
between certain leading agency companies and the locals, upon the gen- 
eral subject of brokers, brokerage rates and rebates. It is charged tha 
there is an agency combination, with a favored circle of brokers ang 
agents, who are allowed some marvelous advantages over their rivals jn 
commissions, and are protected by the companies concerned in some 
mysterious manner we do not exactly comprehend, 


S x %? 


AT least one company has a double lease upon its hands—in the ney 
office it occupies, and upon the old one which it vacated but has not yet 
rented. There would be no difficulty about renting the old quarters if 
the company’s managers were not obstinate about a high-priced rent, 


*% % 


THERE are some fresh rumors in circulation respecting the action of 
the companies on the subject of the recent investigation of the Fire 
Patrol difficulties. The popular version is that the first committee found 
that the party accused was not guilty of the charge preferred, but was 
guilty of something else, so they allotted, as his punishment, a reduction 
of salary. This most lame and impotent conclusion did not satisfy some 
of the companies, and, at their instigation, a second committee has been 
raised to re-open the question and inquire into all the facts. There isa 
weak attempt to smother the real facts of this case, but it has gone so far 
now that entire publicity—to the end that the odium, if any, may be 
placed on the right shoulders—is eminently desirable. 


* * * 


THERE are some lively experiences at present in the country towns, 
caused by the visits of special agents (who have been curiously dubbed, 
for this occasion, ‘* the preying band”) to the local agents in various 
places, on the subject of surrendering their twenty per cent companies, 
This movement is a double-edged sword. It costs companies some 
excellent agents, and costs some excellent agents some excellent compa 
nies. We have heard of one agent in a Hudson River city giving upa 
New York company, which he had held for twenty-seven years, rather 
than abandon a chance to make twenty percent for other offices. The 
present fear is that this movement will provoke such strife and contre 
versy that the day of local tariffs will be long postponed. Unfortunately, 
the companies are not united in the effort. 


* * * 


Ir is stated, with great positiveness, that the Caledonian, of Edir 
burgh, is ‘‘ booked” for this country as soon as some necessary trans 
fers of assets from reserves to capital stock account can be effected. 

* % 3 

A BROKER, who knows all about Western Pennsylvania oil town risk, te 
marks that it is a very singular and extraordinary fact that the companies 
which touch risks in Bradford (which is now well protected by steam fireen 
gines and abundant water supply) very lightly at ten per cent, indulge inthe 
folly of writing risks at Richview, or Bolivar, fifteen miles north of Braé- 
ford, in frame rows, without the least pretence of a fire department, at sit 
percent! It happens that Richview is in New York State, and compr 
nies apparently are oblivious of the fact that it is a worse town that 
Bradford. 

& % % 

It looks as if livery stables were the next on the list for the periodical 
epidemic of fires, which seems to attack particular kinds of propemly 
every year. The serious fire in Fifty-third street, New York, was quickly 
followed by the Mansion House stable blaze, with loss of life, in Brook- 
lyn. Livery stables were formerly regarded as so dangerous that they 
were commonly included in the ‘‘ prohibited risk ” list sent out to agents 
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putin these latter days of wisdom they have become so popular that the 

tes have been reduced to sixty, and even fifty cents, To read a schedule 
yen on various hazards printed fifteen or twenty years ago, it would be 
decided livery stables were special hazards, but in 1882 they are rated, in 
practice, on a par with storage stores and bonded warehouses, 


* * Z 


Tuerr is anger in Brooklyn again over the manner in which an agency 
firm “scooped” a prominent manufacturing risk—first, by refusing to 
write it for brokers at all, except at a high rate; and, secondly, by taking 
in the whole risk at one gulp, on much easier termsto the assured. The 
old, old story—disappointment is at the bottom of the trouble. 


a oe on 


We asked an English manager, lately, if there had been any further de- 
cline in rates on dwellings. He regarded the inquiry with astonishment, 
but finally mustered up courage to say: “‘ You must mean the company 
around the corner. We followed them down to eighteen cents for three 
years, and then quit. The last we heard was a cut below fifteen cents 
for three years, and we've quit. There is really nothing now to reduce— 
one year seven cents, and fourteen cents for three, is so near the zero 
point, we can’t cut any lower. Naught from naught is nothing.” But 
our friend says the battle is raging fiercely over buildings in the avenues, 
and they are fast coming down (the rates, we mean,) to the level of 
brownstone-front dwellings. . 

* * * 

Two companies are reported to have declined an offer on the property 
of agaslight company (whose gas is generated from water and naphtha), 
on account of the clause making companies liable for losses by explosion. 
It is so incredible that we can scarcely believe it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 

In Prescribing Receivership Remedies, too Many Cooks Threaten to Spoil the Broth— 
General Sharpe's Fierce Attack on the Receivers of Life Companies and Savings 
Banks—Three Bills on the Receiveship Question Ordered toa Third Reading in 
the Assembly—Raphael F. Moses Relative to Life Receiverships and Deposits 
with the Insurance Department-—Mr. Baker's Receivership Bill—Fire Insurance 
Companies Authorized to Issue Windstorm and Tornado Policies—The Prohibi- 
tion Home Statement Bill Amended—A Bill in Reference to the “ Lioyds""— 
Touching the Sale of the Widows and Orphans to the Reserve Mutual, 


[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 

THE regulation of receivers and the winding up of insolvent insur- 
ance companies have been the important events in connection with in- 
surance during the past week. The Assembly spent most of one day in 
debating the several bills that are before it on that subject, and ordered 
three of the number to third reading, and has set down a day this week 
to consider still another, that reported by the special committee engaged 
in investigating the receivers. The danger is, that in the scramble of 
cliques for particular bills, all will fail. There is apparently a well- 
worked plan to get up a confusion over these measures, so that all will 
fail, and the receivers be allowed to run their course unmolested for 
another year. 

Three bills on receivers were taken up in Committee of the Whole in 
the Assembly. The first was the measure of General Sharpe, which 
transfers the affairs of all the insolvent companies now in the hands of 
the receivers to the State Treasurer to close up, including all the broken 
insurance companies and savings banks. In the opening of the discus- 
sion, Mr. Sharpe made a fierce attack upon the rapacity of the receivers, 
charged that they were rightly named, and dwelt at considerable length 
on the abuses of the present System, asserting that there is little hope of 
policyholders or creditors getting anything after the receivers and their 
Tapacious lawyers get through. He insisted that there should be a 
radical change, and. that it was only by the adoption of radical measures 
that the evil could be arrested. His bill had been drawn, as he claimed, 
in consultation with some of the ablest lawyers in the State, and with 
the aid of men who had made this subject a study. It was pronounced 








by those best able to judge as the best possible plan to arrest the abuses. 
The past Legislatures were to a great extent responsible for some of the 
present abuses by their failure to enact proper laws to regulate the wind- 
ing up of insolvent companies. There had been an awakening of public 
sentiment. Public attention had been directed to the evils of receiver- 
ships, and this Legislature will be held responsible if it fails to act. Mr. 
Sharpe further said that a State officer had recently told him, when 
spoken to on the subject: ‘‘ You will find both branches honey-combed 
with the influences which brought about the abuses, and they will op- 
pose all attempts- to apply remedies.” To-day a bill amending the law 
had been presented, which was drawn up by an intervening lawyer, who 
had received $5000 from a bankrupt company. No amendment of the 
law could cure the abuses. An entire change of the system is de- 
manded, if the policyholders and depositors are to receive any redress. 
These men were truly called receivers, for they always received, and 
rarely paid anything out. Twenty-two receivers have obtained from the 
funds placed in their trust one million dollars, and nineteen of these re- 
ceivers are still in office. Fourteen remaining life insurance receivers 
have secured $750,000. 

Mr. Sharpe then read the following figures of the amount paid out, aud 
the cost of the receiverships of the savings banks referred to: 















Total Cost of 
Payments to Receivership 

Depositors. | to Date. 
BiRaaRee Gee. «ic AislicctcceceSievsiucdeccctcces $42,249.43 | $8,270.28 
ENED. wcamncee epupsousentecuivesadcoupoaboudon 1,027,783.37 113,500.00 
Bowling Green..........-.....- cavsousncuunensesnee enasele 80,000.00 
CREE cccnecocenteccccdtc suwcscnccess -secbssues 7,115.18 10,377.05 
Clinton........ i AY 46,000.09 7720.03 
Central Park ° 8,265.81 | 10,999.57 
German (Morrisania).. 75,167.24 | 17,500.00 
GEUNIER UPCGWS 2.20.0 covecncvccecccencocvcceccces weae 580,000.00 33,998.13 
C6 Reddacetcdentceistbtiuuiccdibectotseuiid §40,000.c0 200,000.00 
371,298.51 75,000.00 
279 997.80 45,000.00 
86,791.71 24,216.68 
663,615 74 40,482.45 
209,470.73 110,000.00 
11,867.16 | 5,810.64 
Nothing. 3,189.65 
teh occcces pmpqrcvesboessuestogneiqenenpess coos $4,099,627.52 | $792,095.48 





Mr. Sharpe explained his bill in detail, and insisted that it was the 
only one of the numerous measures that had been presented that would 
bring about the reform asked for by the public. 

Mr. Breen opposed it and urged his bill, which provides that the In- 
surance Superintendent shall be the temporary receiver, and then an 
official liquidator elected by the policyholders and creditors. 

Mr. Raines advocated Mr. Sharpe’s bill as the best plan that had been 
proposed, and called attention to the fact that Mr. Breen’s bill only re- 
ferred to companies which hereafter become insolvent, and did not effect 
those now in the hands of receivers. To this Mr. Sharpe added, that 
was proposing to lock the barn after the horse is stolen ; that in all pro- 
bability all the weak insurance companies are weeded out, and there 
would be no necessity for the appointment of a receiver for a life insur- 
ance company in this State for a generation or two to come, 

Mr. Parker and Mr. Hunt both opposed Mr. Sharpe’s bill, and favored 
amending the present laws rather than establishing a new system, hold- 
ing that it was not wise to adopt so radical a measure as that proposed in 
Mr. Sharpe’s bill. 

B. F. Baker spoke at some length in support of the measures that 
morning reported from the special committee, claiming that it embodied 
the best portion of both Mr. Sharpe's and Mr. Breen’s bills. The Assembly 
finally wearied of the discussion, and the Committee of the Whole rose 
and reported to the House. At this stage, Mr. Brooks moved that 
all the bills be recommitted to the Judiciary Committee, with instructions 
to draft a bill embracing the best provisions of all, and report it to 
the House. This raised a storm, and Mr. Brooks was set upon by all 
who had bills, and charged with making the motion in the interest of 
the receivers, for delay. He finally withdrew his motion, and Mr, 
Sharpe moved that his bill be ordered to a third reading, which was 
done. 

Mr. Breen moved that his bill be also ordered to a third reading, 
and that was adopted. 

Mr. C, Chamberlin then moved that his bill amending the law of 
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1880, so as to give the Attorney-General more power over the re- 
ceivers, be also ordered to third reading, and that was adopted. 
Thus three bills on the receivership question have been sent to third 
reading in the Assembly. These measures have each been published 
in THe SpecTATOR—that of Mr. Sharpe in the issue of March 30, 
page 150; that of Mr. Breen on April 6, on page 164; that of Mr. 
Chamberlin on April 20, page 186. There have been a few changes 
in Mr. Sharpe’s bill, but none on material points, and no changes in 
either of the other two. 

At the same session that the above action was taken,.Mr. Breen intro- 
duced two bills, the production of R. J. Moses, It was these measures 
to which Mr. Sharpe referred, as having been prepared and brought here 
by an intervening lawyer. They were both referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and Mr, Moses made an argument that evening before the com- 
mittee in explanaticn and in support of the bills. What the committee 
will do in reference to them is not known. They are both lengthy bills. 
One of them is an act to prevent the insolvency of life insurance corpora- 
tions, and to regulate proceedings in the winding up of such incorpora- 
tions. This is a bill almost as long as one of Fields’ or Thurber’s codes, and 
has 106 sections, which embraces permission to throw companies into re- 
ceivers’ hands, gives lawyers full scope to operate at pleasure, makes the 
Insurance Superintendent receiver until some one is elected as official 
manager, and appears to be intended as a code of life insurance to 
which all companies shall conform, and thus escape insolvency or become 
insolvent, as events determine. 

The other bill amends chapter 902, of the laws of 18609, relative to special 
deposits with the department, known as the registered policy statute. 
This is less pretentious as to length, and only embraces thirteen sections, 
and provides that any life insurance company or official manager, now or 
hereafter authorized under the laws of this State to make insurance on 
lives, may deposit in the Insurance Department gold coin to an amount 
of not less than $25,000 in addition to the deposits of securities now au- 
thorized by law. The Insurance Department is required to invest this 
gold coin in United States registered bonds, for the common benefit of all 
the holders of registered policies. What advantage there is in the com- 
pany depositing gold coin, instead of bonds, and thus having the depart- 
ment convert the gold into bonds, does not appear. That appears to be 
the main feature of the changes proposed to the law of 1869. 

It was supposed that the ordering of three bills rel sting to receivers and 
the winding up of insolvent companies would end the consideration of 
other measures. But that does not appear to be the case. The bill of 
B. F. Baker, which has been favorably reported by the special investigat- 
ing committee, and its passage recommended by that committee, was on 
Friday, last by a two-thirds vote of the Assembly, set down for considera- 
tion in the Committee of the Whole on Wednesday next. This indicates 
the probability of its passing the Assembly, at least. The following is a 
full text of that bill : 


SeEcTIon 1. All the property, real and personal, moneys, credits, choses 
in action, claims and effects of every name and nature vested in any re- 
ceiver of any savings bank, trust company or insurance company, organ- 
ized under the laws of this State, are hereby transferred and vested in the 
following named state officers, to-wit : 

If a savings bank or trust company, in the Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department ; if an insurance company, in the Superintendent of the 
Department ofInsurance. And the above-named State officers are hereby 
appointed as follows : the Superintendent of the Banking Department to 
be temporary receiver of all such savings banks and trust companies, and 
the Superintendent of the Insurance Department temporary receiver of all 
such insurance companies ; with full powers of temporary receivers as 
now provided for by law. And from and after the passage of this act, 
when under existing provisions of law, any savings bank, trust company 
or insurance company shall, by order of court, be placed in the hands of a 
receiver for any cause, upon any motion whatever, it shall be the duty 
of the court ordering the appointment of a receiver to designaie, in the 
case of a savings bank or trust company, Superintendent of the Banking 
vein Faure to be the temporary receiver of such bank or trust company ; 
and in case of an insurance company, the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department to be the temporay receiver of such insurance company ; each 
and all of such temporary receivers to take possession of all the effects, 
property and assets of such corporation, and to hold the same under and 
subject to the further provisions of this act, but no bonds shall Le required 
of such state officers before qualifying either as temporary or permanent 
receivers, further than are now by law required of them upon qualifying 
as Superintendent either of the Banking or Insurance Department. 

Sec. 2 It shall be the duty of any person or persons acting as receivers 
of any of the various corporations embraced within the provisions of this 
act, forthwith to deliver up, transfer, assign and convey to the said tem- 
porary receiver, as above provided for, the ‘property, assets, securities, 
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papers and effects of such corporations, of every kind and descripg 
whatever ; and together therewith a complete inventory of all such om 
erty, assets, securities, and effects ; and further a full and complete ge 
tailed statement of any and all deeds, securities, choses in action 
documents, abstracts, searches or records of legal proceedings - and 

: : : ° ’ a 
memorandum of the place in which, and of the parties with whom 
such matters not in the hands of the receiver are deposited. ~- ay 

Sec. 3. Whenever any temporary receiver, as above provided, shal] have 
taken possession of the property, assets, securities and effects of any cor 
poration, it shall be his duty, within ten days from date of taking suc 
possession, to make a full, and, so far as possible, a complete, detailed 
report to the court of the assets and the liabilities, including in case of an 
insurance company a valuation of all its policies in force, and generally of 
the affairs and cond tion of the trust or corporation. And it shall further 
be the duty of such temporary receiver, within ten days of the date of such 
possession by him, to serve personally, or by mail, upon every ascertained 
creditor of the corporation, a printed copy of the above report, a blank 
power of attorney, and together therewith a printed notice of an election 
of a permanent receiver, to be held at the general office of the corporation 
or of the late receiver of such corporation, as may be designated, and a 
such time, not later than ten days after date of such notice, as such tem. 
porary receiver may determine. 

The temporary receiver, or in his absence his deputy, shall be present 
and act as presiding officer of such meeting, and shall name the secret 
thereof ; but the inspectors of election at such meeting shall be elected 
a majority of the creditors appearing in person or by proxy. It shall be 
the duty of the presiding officer to state to the creditors the condition of 
the corporation, and the purpose of the meetinz, which shall be as follows, 
viz: To determine by a vote of the majority in number of the creditors 
present in person, or represented by attorney, such majority to repiesent 
at least one-half in amount of the liabilities of the corporation: First, the 
choice of a person to act as permanent receiver of the corporation, Sec. 
ond, the choice of three parties, creditors of the corporation, who shall 
constitute a board of audit, as herein further provided. Third, whether 
in the judgment of the creditors, steps should be taken to so scale down 
the liabilities of the corporation pro rata to each creditor, as to enable the 
company to go on with its business, or in any other way to re-organize for 
that purpose. Fourth, whether steps shall be taken to secure a re-insur. 
ance of the policies of the corporation, in case of an insurance company, 
in some good and solvent company, and in such manner as to secure the 
best interest of all concerned ; or, fifth, whether the temporary receiver or 
a permanent receiver elected at this meeting shall be directed to realize as 
early as practicable upon the assets of the corporation, and under the fur. 
ther provisions of this act, to make, at as early a time as possible, a final 
distribution thereof to the creditors of the corporation. But no personat 
any time an officer of the corporation, or bondsman or attorney of aay 
such officer, shall be elected permanent receiver thereof. The temporary 
receiver, as presiding officer of this meeting of creditors, shall at once 
make a report of atl its proceedings, and shall certify to the court the re 
sult of any and of all votes taken thereat, and upon receipt of such report 
and certificate, the court shail proceed to issue the proper order to cany 
into effect the wishes of the creditors, as expressed in such report so cer- 
tified to as above. Provided that before issuing its order for the re-organ- 
ization of any corporation, or for the re-insurance of any policies as above 
provided, the court shall require the approval of the Superintendent of the 
Banking Department in case of a bank or trust company, and of the Super- 
intendent of the Insurance Department in case of an insurance company. 

In case the meeting of creditors provided for in this section shall fail to 
elect a permanent receiver, the court may in its discretion further enlarge 
and extend the powers of the temporary receiver, and may authorize him 
to go on with the administration of the trust, and to comply with 
wishes of the creditors, in so far as they shall, at this meeting, have given 
expression to the same. At any time alter the appointment of a perm 
nent receiver by the court, or after the extension and enlargement of the 
powers of the temporary receiver, as above provided, upon application 
being made to the court, signed by at least two-thirds in number, such 
number representing not less than two-thirds in amount of the liabilities 
vf the corporation, the court may order a new election of receiver to be 
held, and the same shall be conducted, and its result certified to as 
tofore above provided, except only that the certificate shall, in such case, 
be by either the permanent receiver or the receiver then acting. 

Sec. 4. Immediately upon notice of his election and appointment bythe 
court, the permanent receiver shall enter upon the discharge of his duties 
by properly qualifying in accordance with existing laws, but no person 0 
persons at any time connected with the corporation in an official capacity, 
or having heretofore acted as bondsman or attoraey, or tor any of the of- 
ficers thereof, shall be or become bondsman for such company, nor 
any State officer be or become such bondsmsn. But the court may, 
discretion, accept in lieu of the bonds now required by law, the guarantee 
of any fidelity insurance company doing business within this State. 
receiver shall proceed without delay to carry out the instructions ando 
ot the court as to the administration of the affairs of the corporation, 
reorganization, or distribution of its assets and effects, as the case may be. 
It shall be his duty, within thirty days of his confirmation by the court, @ 
report how far he has complied with such order, and what amount 
or convertible cash assets he holds ready for sale and distribution, 
court shall at once order the conversion of such assets into money, 
the distribution of the sum total of cash then on hand or received. 
the receiver shall continue, as often as he shall have on hand 
ficient to pay five per cent of the outstanding liabilities, to report the samt 
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the court, which shall at once order such amount to be distributed to 
. ditors pro rata. But the said receiver may retain in his handsa suf- 
ye toe ount to pay such legitimate charges and expenses of trust as the 
Se of sadit provided for in section thrce shall certify to the court as 
=_ r to be paid and retained by him. : 

4 5. It shall further be the duty of the receiver to make to the court 
‘ monthly statement and report of the affairs of the company, of the con- 
dition of the fund and of every action and proceeding connected there- 

rm and copies of this report shall be filed with the Attorney-General, 
a if a bank or trust company, with the Superintendent of the Banking 
De rtmeat, or in case of an insurance company, with the Superintendent 
of the Insurance Department; and a copy of the same shall also be filed 
with the clerk of the county of Albany, in which the general office of the 
receiver is located. It shall be the duty of the board of audit, at least once 
in each month, upon the call of the receiver, to meet at the office of the said 
receiver to examine and audit all the accounts. 

The above monthly statement shall contain a full and detailed account 
of all expenses incurred of whatever name and nature, and every claim 
for service rendered shall be in detail, and shall show in full the extent 
and nature of such service. The correctness of such monthly statement 
shall be certified to by a majority of the board of audit, and the court 
shall issue no order for the payment of expenses or charges whatever, ex- 
cept upon the certificate of the said board. No charges shall, under any 
circumstances, be allowed for services of actuaries; but all valuations of 
policies and other similar work shall be done by the receiver or his assist- 
ants, or by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department or by his depu- 
ties, and without any extra compensation therefor. 

Src. 6. In the matter of amounts due or claimed to be due to counsel, 
attorneys or referees at the time of the appointment of receivers under 
this act, the court may Order a summary reference to such receiver or to the 
Attorney-General, who shall ascertain and determine such amounts; but 
such reference shall extend to no more than five hearings in all, and shall 
occupy not more than ten consecutive days. Upon confirmation of the re- 
port of such referee the court may order the payment of the amount so de- 
termined, and payment made in pursuance of such order shall be deemed 
to be and shall be in full satisfaction of such claims. 

It shall be the duty of the receiver to make the motion of this order of 
reference, within ten days after his appointment by the court, and upon 
the payment of the order of court above mentioned, it shall be the duty of 
any attorney or counselor at law heretofore acting for any receiver of any 
corporation embraced within the provisions of this act, to make, execute 
and deliver over to such receiver all such deeds, conveyances and assign- 
ments, and other instruments as the Attorney-General may deem requisite 
for the proper trausfer of all the property, assets and effects of such cor- 
poration to such receiver. And it shall in like manner be the duty of any 
attorney or counselor at law now or heretofore acting for any receiver of 
such corporation to further deliver to the Attorney-General or receiver all 
papers, documents, pleadings, securities, abstracts or searches, the property 
of the corporation or its trust, remaining in his possession as such attor- 
ney. 
Src. 7. In all actions or proceedings affecting the receivers of the cor- 
porations embraced within the provisions of this act, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral shall act as counsel for such receiver, and without any extra compen- 
sation therefor, but such receiver may, upon application of the court, ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of the Banking Department in case of a bank 
or trust company, and by the Superintendent of the Insurance Department 
in case of an insurance company, be authorized to employ counsel, as- 
sistant to the Attorney-General, in special cases, and the compensation of 
such assistant counsel shall be fixed by the board of audit and paid upon 
the certificate of such board, as provided for in section five of this act. 

Sec. 8. All orders of court issued in compliance of this act appointing 
receivers of corporations shall in all cases designate one or more solvent 
banks or trust companies as places of deposit for the funds and securities 
of the corporation. And such bank or trust company shall be located 
within the town or city where the general office of the corporation or re- 
ceiver is located, or in the one nearest thereto; and within twenty-four 
hours after their receipt, or as soon thereafter as possible, the receiver shall 
deposit all such funds or securities in the bank or company so designated, 
_ the same shall not be removed therefrom except upon due order of 

e court. 

Sec. 9. Whenever it shall be necessary for the further carrying out of the 
provisions of this act to substitute, in any motion, action or proceeding 
at law, the name of the reciver hereby appointed in place of any other 
party or parties, or when in like manner it shall be necessary to substi- 
tute the name of the Attorney-General of this State for that of the at- 
torney of record in any such mouon, action or proceeding, upon the mo- 
tion of the Attorney-General, it shall be the duty of the court to order 
such substitution to be made ; provided, that in any action or proceeding 
to which the Attorney-General is a party, the said receiver shall be sub- 
stituted, on like motion, by the court, or the said Attorney-General may 
appear in person for himself as Attorney-General, if he shall so elect. 

SEC. 10. In any action, motion or proceeding hereafter taken by any re- 
ceiver appointed under the provisions of this act it shall not be lawful for 
the court to authorize the intervention of any creditor, depositor or policy- 
holder whatever ; except and provided only that in the case of a bank or 
(rust company, when the Superintendent of the Banking Department shall 
certify, under seal, that in his judgment the interest of the creditors shall 

subserved by such intervention, or when in the case of an insurance 
company the Superintendent of the Insurance Department shall in like 
manner make a similar certificate, then and in such case only the court 





may issue its order allowing such intervention. And in case such inter- 
vention shall be by order of the court allowed the party or parties so in- 
tervening shall pay all costs of such intervention, provided only that 
when the receiver and board of audit shall certify that the said interven- 
tion as above has resulted in adding to or saving the general fund of the 
corporation, then and in that case an allowance may be granted by the 
court in its discretion, to such intervening creditor or his or their counsel 
or attorney ; not, however, exceeding in all five per cent of the gross 
amount so certified by the receiver and board of audit to have been saved 
or added to the general fund. 

Sec. 11. Receivers appointed under the provisions of this act shall be 
paid as executors and administrators of estates are now paid, provided 
that in no case the total amount of such compensation to receivers exceed 
the sum of five thousand dollars per annum; and further, that no fees 
shall be paid to any such receiver for distributing any fund deposited 
with the Insurance Department as security forthe payment of any or all 
the policies of such company. 

Sec. 12. The affairs of any and all savings banks. trust companies and in- 
surance companies now in the hands of receivers shall be fully closed and 
a final distribution of the assets there made by the official receiver ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act, within one year of the date of 
the passage thereof. And whenever any savings bank, trust company or 
insurance company shall under the operation of this act be placed in the 
hands of a recciver, the aftairs of such corporation shall be fully closed 
up and a final distribution in every such case shall be made within one 
year from date of the qualification of the permanent receiver or the en- 
largement or extension of the power of the temporary receiver, as herein- 
above provided, excepting only that upon application of such receiver to 
the court, approved by the board of audit and the Supetintendent of the 
proper State department, asking for a further extension of time before 
final distribution, such extension may from time to time be granted, but 
shall in no case exceed six months in any one such order of extension. In 
case of any litigations growing out of the administration of the receiverships 
provided for in this act, all such cases, or any cases affecting such re- 
ceivers shall in any court of this State have preference upon the calendar 
of said court over any and all other cases whatever. 

Sec. 13. No decree of final settlement shall be issued by the court until 
all cash and convertible cash assets shall be realized’ on, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof distributed to the various creditors in proportion to the 
interest of each, and when the receiver shall certify to the court that all 
the assets of the corporation possible to be converted and sold by him 
have so been sold and the proceeds thereof distributed to the creditors 
ot the fund in proportion to the interest of each, the court shall then 
order all unrealized and unliquidated accounts, assets and claims remain- 
ing in the hands of said receiver, as well as all unsold real estate, if any, 
to be advertised at least ten days in the State paper or in one or more of 
the local papers published in the town or city where the general office is 
located, to be sold at auction to the highest bidder, and the proceeds of 
such sale to be distributed pro rata to such as are entitled to receive the 
same. And when the board of audit and the proper State department 
shall further certify to the court that the order of the court in this case 
has been complied with, and that any unclaimed money of the estate has 
been deposited with the Comptroller, and by him charged to the an 
fund, the receiver shall then have his full and final discharge, and al 
such unclaimed money as above due to policyholders shall be held by the 
Comptroller, to be paid over by him upon proper proof of the identity of 
such parties. 

Sec. 14. None of the provisions of this act shall be construed to affect 
or in anywise impair the liability of receivers or their bondsmen or 
sureties for the faithtul performance of their duties as such. 

Sec. 15. Chapter nine hundred and two of the laws of eighteen hun- 
dred and sixty nine is hereby repealed ; but except as hereinabove pro- 
vided, all provisions of law relative to the powers and duties te. 
ceivers of insolvent corporations shall be and remain of full force and 
effect. 

Sec. 16. This act shall take effect immediately. s 


That bill may be said to embody the views of the committee which has 
been investigating the receivers. What the Senate will do with these ya- 
rious measures when they reach that body, is a problem for the future. 
The members of that body have two or three plans of theirown. Among 
all the plans and the conflict of interests, the chaices of the present re- 
ceivers being left in charge of their companies is daily increasing. 

The bill to restore the local tax on the personal property of all corpora- 
tions, embodied in the general corporation tax law, referred to in my last 
letter, has passed the Senate. 

Mr. Benedict has prevailed upon the Assembly to make the life insur- 
ance tax bill a special order for Thursday next. The statesmen aie 
expected then to show how little they know and what imaginary stories 
they have got in their heads about life insurance interests. 

The bill of Mr. Kiernan, relative to the insurance against loss or 
damage by wind and tornadoes, has been remodeled since its introduc- 
tion, and has been ordered to third reading in the Senate, in the following 
form ; 


SECTION 1. All B poses: fire insurance companies heretofore organ- 
ized, or which shall hereafter be organized, under the provisions of the 
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general insurance laws of this State, are hereby authorized to issue poli- 
cies providing against loss or damage by wind-storms and tornadoes. 
Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


The bill recommended by Mr. Fairman, in his annual report, in regard 
to the reports of foreign insurance companies being confined to their 
business done and assets held in this country, has been amended in the 
Senate, so as to apply to all classes of foreign insurance companies, by 
striking out ‘‘fire insurance,” and making the bill ‘read by any insurance 
company organized under the laws of any foreign country. It prohibits 
the department from publishing in the annual report, and requires all such 
companies to confine their statements and advertisements in this State to 
their business done in this country and the assets held for the protection 
of policyholders on business done within the United States. A new sec- 
tion has been added, which makes it the duty of the Superintendent to 
revoke the certificate of authority to do business of any company violating 
the provisions of the act. 

The bill extending the authority of fidelity insurance companies to 
guarantee bonds has passed the Assembly, but as it passed there, it only 
extended the power or authority of these companies to admiralty cases. 
The section which gave to the Surrogate the right to make allowances for 
the payment of premiums for insuring administrators’ and executors’ 
bonds was stricken out. An effort is to be made to restore that section 
in the Senate. 

The Senate committee has reported Mr. Russell’s bill requiring all life 
insurance companies hereafter organized to havea capital of $500,000 
fully paid up in cash before allowed to do business. The words, per- 
mitted to do business, have been changed to hereafter admitted to busi- 
ness in this State, thus exempting existing companies from its operation. 

The Assembly special investigating committee was ordered by the 
Assembly, last week, to continue its inquiry in the American Popular 
Life. The Chairman of the Committee protested, declaring that it was 
useless if the only object was to get at facts on which to base legislation 
to correct the present evils. That could just as well be done by investi- 
gating one of the large companies as all. Multiplying the number of 
companies inquired into only prevented the work being thoroughly done. 
It was, however, ordered that the American Popular should be inquired 
into, and the committee has spent two days in the inquiry. 

There was a significant move in connection with lawyer Wm. C. Trull’s 
appearance before that committee at its Saturday session, which gives 
color to the story circulated when the resolutions for the investigation of 
the receivers was first presented, that it was a fight between the receivers 
and wreckers. It will be noticed that Mr. Trull, in his testimony, tried 
to make prominent the connection of R. A. McCurdy with the negotiation 
of the sale of the Widows and Orphans company to the Reserve Mutual, 
and of a suit against ex-Congressman S. B. Chittenden. The statute of 
limitations bars Receiver Pierson from suits in connection with that affair, 
but one was commenced on his behalf by Mr. Trull against Chittenden, 
and judgment obtained by default. The necessary steps have been taken, 
and were so taken before this investigation was commenced, to open that 
judgment for a new hearing. Receiver Piersoa and his lawyers are will- 
ing to have it opened if the statute of limitations can be repealed, or a 
stipulation entered into that it shall not be pleaded by Chittenden, and it 
is there and in that connection that the story of the fight between the re- 
ceivers and wreckers comes in and had its origin. It will be seen that 
lawyer Trull was earnest in urging upon the Special Committee to report 
to the Legislature recommending that the statute of limitations, in its ap- 
plication to those cases, be repealed. That was his purpose in going before 
the committee. If acareful search is made of some of the numerous code 
bills pending in the Legislature, it will, no doubt, be found that there is 
covered up in some of the proposed amendments, adroitly hid away, a 
repeal of the statute of limitations to the extent that it will let the receiver's 
suits in, under which the receiver and their lawyers hope to make the 
wreckers divide with them. RANDOLPH. 

ALBANY, May 1, 1882. 














—The general meeting of the shareholders of the Lion Life Insurance 
Company held on April 20, at London, was largely attended and a sentiment of 
satisfaction pervaded the report submitted and remarks thereon. The company is 
said to have transacted a larger amount of business, so far, than any other English 
life office. The effortsof the American manager, Edward H. Sewell, were not 
overlooked or unappreciated. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The Insurance Journalists’ Association, 


REPRESENTATIVES of the various insurance journals of the country 
met at the Boreel Building, in New York, at 10:30 o'clock on the morning of 
April 27, the occasion be ng the quarterly meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ 
Association of the United States. Frank W. Bal'ard, of The Commercial Bulletin, 
was chosen chairman of the meeting. General routine business and amendment 
of the constitution and by-laws occupied the attention of the members during the 
morning. The afterno_n sessi n convened at 3 o'clock, and was devoted to the 
reading of papers preparcd by various members. The address of George R, 
Eldridge, of The Boston Index, on ‘‘ The Lic: nse of the Press in Contradistine jon 
to the Liberty of the Press,” was well received, elici ing favorable comment, Dr, 
C. C. Bombaugh, of The Ba'timore Underwriter, read a valuable paper on ‘ Medi. 
cal Examina ions in Life Insurance,"’ which is printed here in ful , as follows: 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


Life insurance, although it has become one of the great financial and 
prudential interests of the age, is still in its infancy, stillin its earlier forma. 
tive process, still, to a considerable extent, tentative. Its methods and practices 
are not only undergoing revision, but sometimes reversal. Not only in its com. 
mercial aspects, but even in its mathematical and medical relations, it shows that 
reactionary forces are at work. Whether io the changing conditions which its his- 
tory recounts, change has always been synonymous with improvenent, is another 

uestion. 
’ Our present concern is with the medical department of life insura ce adminis. 
tration. Time was when the blank to be filled ty the medical examiner was a 
model of conciseness, directness and simplicity. There was no genealogical cate. 
chism reaching back to the third and four.h generations, no multiplied rin = 
cal cross-quesuoning, no remorseless vivisection, no experimentum crucis, no 
tern of Diogenes. he application fr a policy wa: usually passed upon by the 
president or secretary of the company, not by a medical director as such; and 
while the executive officer weighed and measured the history as embodied in ques- 
tion and answer, and the medical record as furnished by the local examiner, he 
surveyed the case in its entirety from the insurance view-point; his business intu- 
ition and business experience embraced wiuhin the angle of vision not only the 
defects and deficiencies, bit also tne uffets and counterpoises so helpful and need- 
ful in arriving at a jus’ verdict. ‘lh+- examiners, as a rule, were honest and com- 
petent, and the executive officers, as a rule, were prudent and sagacious. What 
was the practical result of this simple, yet, in their judgment, all-sufficient form of 
inquisition? Was the value of s-lection impaired? Was the actual ratio of mor- 
tality equal to the estimated ratio? On the co trary, statistics show for the 
referred to an experience more f .vorable than that of any subsequent period. To 
the medical examiner, although placed in a subordinate and merely incidental 
position, was left, asa matter of course, investigation of the condition of the feet 
of the tripod upon which life stands—innervation, circulation, and respiration. If 
these supreme functions responded satisfactorily to the usual tests, the executive, 
with his trained observation, considered himself quite as ready to determine the 
insurance value of the remaining biometric indications as the trained diagnostician. 
If the scientific skill of the doctor showed clearly and conclusively he condition of 
the interior organs—the exterior, at least, was not ‘invisible or dimly seen.’ 
Could not the manager just as well as the physician distinguish between the ruddy 
glow on the cheek of health and the rubicund integument of the nose of Bardolph, 
between the pallor of anzemia and the nut-brown tint of open-air exercise? Were 
not deformiies, mutilations, the loss of special senses, the proportion between 
height and weight, just as palpable to him as to the physiologist? And ifa 
problem was presented that baffled his judgment, extrication was easy. To give 
the company the benefit of the doubt, he had only to cut the Gordian knot. If, 
for example, any of the maladies symptomatic of impaired function or structure of 
the kidneys were presented for consideration, why should he ask for analysis of 
their secretion, why care to inquire into the chances of recovery? In his own way, 
and to his own satisfaction, he proceeded to interpret the significance of the record, 
to disentangle misieading answers, to unmask subterfuges, and to estimate the 
physical characteristics before him as a measure of the probability of hfe. To 
say, at this late day, that his off-hand conclusions as to vital capacity and vital 
tenacity amounted to intuitive perception might provoke an incredulous smile, yet 
if we assume that the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and ff we study the 
hard facts of the experience referred to in contrast with the results of the more 
exacting requirements of the present, it may be difficult to see just where the smile 
is tocomein. The more obvious and rational grounds of rejection were the same 
as they are to-day. The family record, the personal history, and the present con- 
dition of the applicant were all brought under review. The accepted grounds of 
disqualification were stereotyped. © one, under a given age, with the taint of 
hereditary transmission of consumption, or insani y, could expect any encourage 
ment ; no one who had had pulmonary hemorrhage, or an apoplectic seizure, Or @ 
paralytic attack, no primiparous woman, no one with a pulse persistently above 88 
or below 56, need apply. Against such disabilities as epilepsy, comple 
asthma, the rheumatic or gouty diathesis, recurrent nephralgia, double hernia, or 
structural changes in the liver or kidneys, the doors were as securely sealed as 
— are ow. It must be said, however, that in other respects there was a no 
difference between the scrutiny of that day and this; there was less attention to 
insignificant particulars, less solicituce about non-essentials, less hobby-riding, 
less spying and reconnoitering, less cast-iron inflexibility. 

In the course of time came the era of inflation. Side by side with the oaks 
sprang up the mushrooms, The shoddy element that forced itself upon 
society after the war had its counterpart in the upstarts who sent off their | in- 
surance balloons from every part of the land. vuwer, place and self-enrichment 
being the primary object of the projectors, and the payment of claims a 
consideration, premium receipts were swelled to unprecedented volume by com: 
mingling with average risks, the maimed, the halt and the blind. Cases reject 
by conservative companies were either quietly smuggled in, or welcom 
open arms. Concessions were made in the policies allowing exceptional licens? 
in travel, in habits, in exposure. Ingenuity was taxed to its utmost in 
“new p'ans” and “ novel features "—gaily-colored ribbons wherewith to deck the 
victims who were led to the slaughter. So aggressive was the competition among 
the ephemera that even the sober-minded ante-bellum companies weakened under 
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+ 1< influence of this new phase of rivalry, and relaxed the stringency of 
the contagion eon. That harp PF a thousand strings, the widow and orphan, 
J wheté ad nauseam. For a time everything was lovely, but it was a boom, the 
= in Vhich we trust we shall never see again. Soon appeared the handwriting 
-_ wall; sooner than was anticipated came the crash. We remember how 
on vvains descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
sah Its fall is still sounding in our ears, reverb: rating as it does from the public 
dissection of that monstrous system of wg known as receivership. _ 
With the dark days of an ever-memorable financial panic came a revisiorf, by the 
mpanies which proved their fitness to survive, of some of their rules and usages. 
Coincidently came the increased mortality attendant upon the lengthening years 
through which they had carried their earlier risks. Whether they were startled by 
this natural conformity to their own calculations, or whether they concluded that 
they had been too lenient, and were becoming apprehensive of other sources of 
is and mining, certain it is that they asked with unwonted earnestness, ‘‘ Do 
rai examinations examine ?”” To judge from their procedure thereafier,.the 
answer would appear to have been not altogether satisfactory. Some of the com- 
anies altered their blank forms so as to widen the scope of the examiner's scru- 
tiny by embracing questions, which, according to the regulation pattern, had al- 
ways been assigned to the agent. Some require the temperature as well as. the 
- all, or nearly all, now very properly require for the larger po'icies or in 
case of suspected renal disorder, careful analysis of the urine. Some appoint State 
referees to revise their lists of examiners, and turn down those whose professional 
qualifications, moral character and social p sition are not up to the s‘andard. To 
the wisdom and importance of thus examining the examiners, the writ ris pre- 
red, from personal experience, to testify® It is the only remedial step which has 
taken in the direction of the plan of organ zing am examining corps which 
was so judiciously proposed in the Report of the Special Committee cf the Cham- 
ber ot Life Insuranc :, in 1874. These, and similar changes which need not be 
noted in passing, are unquestionabl- improvements, and as substantial aids to 
medi al sel: ction they are to be most heartily welcomed. How the exercise of the 
skill and caution exp cted of the examiner is streng hened by such reinforcements 
may beeasily understood wh~n it is remembered that his report comprises two kinds 
of information for the Home Office, matters of opinion and ma ters of fact—the 
former of which are only valued in proportion to the comple'eness and the accuracy 
of the latter~and when it is also remembered how freq 1en: is the deception which is 
practiced with sinister or fraudulen’ intent, and the corsequent necessi-y for the 
examiner not only to be on his guard, but sometimes to act as a detective. Pre- 
sumptively, tee ex«miner, though em; loyed by the company. stands between the 
company and the applicant to see that justice is done to both, yet in point of fact, 
his being retained by the office puts him into a position of antagonism to the ap- 
plicant; makes him, as Dr. Brinton says, ‘‘a kind of ‘advocatus diaboli,’ to de- 
tec: and display his every physical infirmity, and, if need be, a judge to pronounce 
sentence against his claims.""* The instructions, in sum and substanc-, are to 


"give approval to none but gilt-edged risks. 


It the requirements of the office stopped at this point, none of the parties con- 
cerned, agent, applicant or examiner, could reasonab!y complain. But it seems 
that the gold, however refined, needs, in the view of the ref'ners, still further gild- 
ing. Like the higher grades of flour, it must be far beyond extra-super ; like ale, 
it must triple or quadruple the X's. No indulgences are off red for sale at any 
pric:; on the contrary, there is tightening of the screws, and narrowing of the 
chances for shelter out of the wet a1d cold Apparently, the next thing in order wil 
be a policy with a three-quarter cld@use, somewhat similar to that in fire insu anc, the 
applicant agreeing to insure hims: If to the extent of one-quarter of bis expectation 
oflife. Next there will probably be a stipulation that to keep the pol cy in force 
the holder must bind himself to take a Methuselah pill regularly and contiruou ly. 
The ingredients of this pill for the attainmen: of great longevity are believed to be 
as follows: 1. Agreement to avoid any discrepancy between ther al age and the 
apparent age; 2. Avoidance of any disproporti»n between stature and weight; 3. 
Agreement to be a mod~! of temperance in eating and drinking; 4. Avoidance of 
the strain of overwork or excitement; 5. Residence in a locality whose whulesome 
sanitary condition and surrounding: are properly certified; 6. Abstinence from 
any habits which may tend to shorten life; 7. Avoidance of every source of de- 
generation in bodv, in mind and in morals. Thus, while imitating in- the number 
of its constituents the old p ly-pharmacy which rational med’cine has discard: d, 
this pill aspires to a pla-e in the pharmacopovia of that ‘‘ preventive medicine” 
which is rapidly gaining ground, and which will not be satisfied with a period of 

than one hundred years as the ord nary limit of human life. 

But let us suppose the art of physical exploration carried, in accordance with the 
increased and increasing demands of the companies, to the point of p rfection. 
Let us suppo-e the medical education of the examiner to be supp!emented, as a 
prominent physician once suggested, ‘‘ by instructi»n in the science and art of 
seeing in the appiicant the indications of diseases not incipien’, nor the incipiency 
ofwhich is impending, which are yet atar off, but which are also as surely on 
their way and as sure to appear in due time as is the comet, yet out of sight in the 
remote limbo of space, to arive in due time.’ He contended that for such 
ae skill the companies could afford to.pay almost any price. He might 

ve added that if prognostication cou d reach farther, and forecast the accidents 
and the accute diseases whereby the race is not to the swift nor the battle 
to the strong, the companies could pay still more handsomely. But’ if we 
eliminate every source of error in discernment, and attain the extreme of ac- 
curacy in foresight, what then? ‘* Who, then, can be saved?” After all the mis- 
Sionary work that has been done on behalf of the widow and orphan, what des 
the insurance scheme amount to? What is it worth to a maj-rity of those who 
Most need its protection? What is to become of the dependent families of the 
great army of those who, under the inexorable absolu ism of the Sir Oracle who is 
the official embodiment of business in its most repressive aspect, are uninsugable ? 
Are they to be forever silenced by this stereotyped phrase of repulse, ‘* business is 

inéss, no matter how glowingly the agents, who are the pillars of the office, 
and who derive a large share of their inspiration from the aftecting literature 
cmaneting from the office, ring their eloquent changes on the distressful condition 
Zmnood and orphanage? Are they to be culdly shaken off, and told to seek 
When, the transitory, and, at best, provisional re fuge of co-operative asse sment ? 
is the business plei? Surely it invoives something mo'e than the safe- 
Epards Securi y is not the only watchword. Under the more compla'sart methods 
the old regime the companies fulfilled all their obligations, present and pros- 
pective. The ante-b llum companies, with but one or two exceptions, are still 
re orang in spite of lapses and low interes’, still do’ng their good work in the 
ben, discouragement ; still giving proof, as Wo dsworth says, ‘‘ that they were 
for immortality.” The business idea, we are told, is to give to the member- 
imsurance at the lowest possible cost; in other words, the coubl: -distiiled 
re 





* “On the Medical Selection of Lives for Assurance.” 








essence of s’rict mutuality. But is that to be henceforth the be-all of the work 
and the end-all of the mission of the life insurance system? Is that what it was 
designed for and organized for? Is its object merely that of a close corporation ; 
is its policy to be one of rigorous exclusion? Have the policyholders themselves— 
the framework of the great structure—given om evidence of anxiety to cipher 


down by farthing shavings the actual cost of their insurance in the long run ? 
They may object to extravagance in expenditure, but aside from disappointed 
figuring on dividends as an outgrowth of drilling by rival agents, does it anywhere 
appear that they ever filed a bill of exceptions against reasonable cost? Can any 
one disprove the claim that they, at least, have responded in good faith to the in- 
junction, ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens ?” 

Mr Washburn, in his report to the Union Mutual on the business of life assur- 
ance in Great Britain, adverts to the extreme care and thoroughness of the investi- 
gations of the medical department of the British life offices. ithout tracing this 
scrupulous exac'i ude to its natural causes, the earlier incentives to fraud, the reck- 
less speculation of the bubble period, the enforced amalgamations, and the adverse 
legal decisions which fill so many chapters of British life assurance hi , he goes 
on to sav: ‘‘ Caution, modera‘ion, minute inquiry (amounting almost to fastidious- 
ness), characterize these examinations; the risks taken are as good as medical 
science can make them, and the results are accordingly beneficial to the companies. 
It would be well for American companies if some of the completeness of she Eng- 
lish system in medical examinations, encumbered though it be with something of 
ved tapism, were engrafted upon our admitted fast ana too « ften reckless manner of 
conducting this most vital part of our life offices." But red tape was already assert- 
ing itself in some of our leading American offices, as was manifest in the freely ex- 
pressed disappointment of their agents, who, from time to time, were obliged to ac- 
quiesce in the verdict that relentlessly turned down a considerable proportion of 
what they regarded as their most acceptable cfterings. In the intervening period, 
along with the evidence: of the gradual growth of a well-defined purpose to limit 
acceptance to risks of the double-gilt class, there were occasional spasms of red- 
tape, which had more of the air of caprice or dyspeptic irritability than of well- 
balanced judgment, and th.ugh in the one case there was only reason for regret or 
submission, in the other there was good ground for resentment and resistance. 
What we have most rcason to fear, however, from the m-dical court of last resort 
is not the military style of dictation as such, not the imperial rescript ‘‘ it is my will 
and pleasure,” but, that with the prevailing tendency to extremes, it is likely to 
carry red-tape too far; so far, indeed, that at our pre sent rate of —— it will 
not be long until we see inscrib d over the doors of the Temple forbiddin 
words: ‘* No admission except to those whose ancestral tree never bore any 
fruit ; whose individual record is unimpeachable ; who have never violated any law 
of — ~ ho well-being ; and who will pledge themselves to swallow the Me- 
thuselah pill.” 

But any statement of the usages of the English life officesy such as has been 
quoted, is to be taken with more or less allowance. The:e.is another side to the 
picture. The actuary of the English office, it will be rememb-red, is the chief ex- 
ecutive manager as wel as the mathematician. The p:esen actuary of the London 
Assurance Corporation, one of the oldest companies 1n existence, is Mr. Arthur H. 
Bai ey, the president of the Institute of Actuaries, who stands at the head of his 
profess'on ; who is a cultivated scholar as well as an eminent expert; who unites 
with high scientific attainments strong practical sense and = power in despatch- 
ing business. In the course of a lengthened interview wi h one of our own distin- 

uished mathematicians, now president of the Mutual Benefit, Mr. Bailey said 
that ‘‘ in regard to risks selected upon medical examinations he thought their value 
much overrated; that such examinations could not, of course, be di with 
where risks could not be taken in masses or groups, but, if so taken, that their re- 
sults would not dift-r much from those taken in the customary way.” Pointing to 
tne stream of men upon the sidewalk, he said that ‘‘it would be about as well to 
take them a!] in together, as to take the mass of lives selected under medical su 
vision; that bis company’s medical examiners did not determine what applications 
should be acc ‘pted or rejected, but were expected to give the facts as ~~ 
them of the state of the applicant, whereupon he decided for himself.” To the 
same interv ewer, Mr. Harben, of that wonderful industrial company, the Pruden- 
ti 1, though engaged in a special and peculiar field in which no examinations are 
made, expressed similar views in regard to med:cal supervision, adding the remark 
that ‘‘ the life companies are generally managed with old fogy conservatism, and 
that their business ought to be immensely inc eased.” 

Notwithstanding the obvious mortality gains and the prevention of serious loss 
to the accumulated funds of the companies, in the detection by their examiners 
of the earlier indications of cardiac, pulmonary and renal diseases, this opinion, so 
uncomplimentary to medical selection, has been largely shared and unhe-itatingly 
expressed by shrewd observers at home and abroad. It is strengthened by the con- 
fession that, vi wed in the mos: favorable ligh’, the influence of selection soon runs 
its course, the estimated limitation of its value being only four or five years. It is 
fortified by an experience like that of the Equitable, of London, which exhibits as 
sour d a mortality record, under non medical selection, for n- arly a century, as that 
of any modern institution with its medical corps. It is reinforced by the investiga- 
tion of English experience which was instigated by the actuaries of the leading of- 
fices in 1843, and which disclosed the fact that the insured lives under review, not- 
withstanding te care presumed to have been exer. ised in their selection, were in- 
ferior in pcint of longevity to the gereral po. Icis emphasized by familiar 
observation of the truth noted in the Book of Eccl. siastes, that *‘ the race is not to 
the swift,”’ and that ‘‘ time and chance hapreneth to them all." To this last count 
there can be no plea in abatement, whatever the plea in avoidance of unfavorable 
selection un“er the hasty or slovenly or insufficient methods of the past in contrast 
with the pr: bable results of the greater care ard thoroughness of the present. 
There is a large degree of truth in a well-known proverbial phrase based upon the 
persistence wiih which creaking doors swing on their rusty hinges. Itistheathlete 
who rejoices in his elastic vigor that is too apt to defeat the orp ctation of his promise; 
it is the Samson with bis giant strength, the Hercules with his massive frame, the 
manliest of armor-plated manhood, the spleadid physique that is welcomed with 
delight by the examiner of the life com: any, that falls by the wayside, even in the 
a fullness of power. It is the overdraft on the account with the Bank of 

ature, the abuse of great physical gifts, the friction of boundless activity, the 
strain of intemperance in work, he exhaustion of nervous energy, that lays the 
pride of the robust in an early grave, while the weaklings who stand shivering on 
the brink cling tenaciously trom year to year, because they cautiously husband 
their slender resources and draw with studied economy upon their impoverished 
vital force. Hundreds of curious,illustra‘ions of bo:h could be'given from the observa- 
tion and [experience fof the writer. A single example of one is furnished in the 
case of a man, with a record of the most satisfactory character, who, three hours 
after calling at the agency, paying his first ; remium and carrying home the policy, 
died from sudden extravasation of blood in the cerebral hemis without any 
discoverable cause, remote or proximate. A case of the opposition character is that 
of a man rejected fifteen years ago because of insufficiency of the mitral valve, dila- 
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tation of the left ventricle, and obstruction of the aorta. Our non-medical friends 
who know something of the movements of the heart will understand that in the 
regurgitation which follows such imperfect closure of the orifice between the left 
auricle and ventricle there is danger of driving the blood back upon the lungs and 
producing fatal congestion. The individual reterred to casts a defiant look at the 
writer whenever they meet on the street, but there is compensation in know'ng that 
he never runs after a street car, and that he has so schooled himself against excite- 
ment that he would hardly be disturbed by an earthquake. 

But aside from consideration of these elements in the game of chance, the chap- 
ter of casualties, the happening of the unexpected, and aside from the fact that, 
though managers cf 1 fe insurance i:sist on iss strictly business character, they 
conduct its campaigns under the tanner of philanthrophy, and aim to conquer by 
that sign, the all-important question is how to obtain ihe best results of the doc- 
trine of average, and avcid tie inequities ot undue selection against the office. 
According to the accepted theory of life contingencies, the liability of the office is 
a determinate quantity. Of the criteria by which we t st the soundness of the of- 
fice, the proper selec:ion of lives is quite as esse n‘ial to stability as the sufficiency 
of premium rates and the sufficiency of the rs rve. To rightly fulfill its obliga- 
tion to the public, the actuary shvuld a“just the premium to the medic] appraise- 
ment of the risk. A company is nct justified in being too rigid and narrow and 
exclusive in its conservatism at the same time that it sends out its missionaries to 

reach its gosrel in the street, the warehouse, the workshcp, the counting-room. 
TS bear its glad tidings to the homes ard hearts of men, to offer the hand of wel- 
come and fellowship to all classes and conditiors, and then to slam the do>r in the 
faces of a large proportion of them because of some bar sinister on the family 
arms, cr some personal infirmity, is not in accordance wih the propagandist 
spirit of the system, to’say nothing of the claims of justice. To make it generally 
available, it is rot necessary to carelessly let the bars down, to throw overboard the 
rule of caveat emptor, to sacrifice the essentials of safety, It is only ne: dful to ad- 
just the c st to the calculated duration of lif-, and if the ratio of decrease or 
termination of life exceeds the tabular predic ion, to readjust ihe scale. Let the 
standard of medical investig:tion be advanced to the utm st bounds cf scientific 
progress, not to narrow the range cf admission to a chosen few, but to give a 
chance to all who have a reasonable claim, and, at the same time, maintain the 
conditions of security by fur: ishing a more exact m-asure of viability. Let the 
examiner apply every attainable test, every auxiliary of prognosis, to the circum- 
stances of each particular case, but let the premium be adjus’ed accordingly. Let 
it become his duty to show that life 1isks are gradable and ratable just as fire and 
marine risks are. Why should the unwise and inequitable method in common use 
of rating different deg-ees of risk at the same premium bec: ntinued? Why 
should one man be made to pay part of another man’s premium ? Why not, instead 
of averaging the risks, charge according to the gradations of viability, just as differ- 
ences in age are compensated or equalized by differences in the scale of premium ? 
Men live in different’ houses cf different chaseches and value, and are tax:d ac- 
cordingly ; why should not the house not made with hands, the home of the in- 
dweliing spirit, be rated correspondingly in the cold calculations of business? If 
skilled investigation shows in one case not only no present liability to failure of 
power, but no reasonable probabil'ty of curtailm nt of natural expectation, why 
shou'd such a case be charged as much as acother in which the capacity for bear- 
ing the burden and heat of active life, and for resisting morbid influerces, is de- 
monstrably less? If in practice it should prove difficult or inconvenient to adapt 
rates to the varied gradations of depariure from a fixed standard of acceptance, 
there are other methods of equalization wittin reach. Instead of adding given 
rcentages to the loading, there might be equi able reductions in the dividends. 

f term policies with suitabie restric ions should not accommodate themselves to an 
exigency, short endowments might furnish the counterbalance. If inexpedient to 
form separate classifications, the amount of insurance might be modified in ac- 
cordance with the examin:r’s rep rt and advice. A po icy for $1000 in one case 
might involve more of concession than a policy for $20,000 in another case; but 
these distinctive forms of apportionment may be lef: to the actuary. The points 
for which we may reasonably and properly contend are these: That the physician 
is, in an especial sense, the apostle of humanitv; that as the servant of a corpora- 
tion he not only has no right to wholly divest himself of the proudest of all his 
insignia, but there is no necessity for dissociation of professional magnanmity 
from the strict requirements of business; that, as in his daily rounds in the ministry 
of health, he faithfully observes Chcmel’s axiom that it is only the second law of 
therapeutics to do good, its first law being not to do harm, it is equa'ly his duty to 
adopt a similar rule in his examinations fer life insurance; that, while he may have 
strictly co: formed to the recognized and conventio-al prescripts for r jection the 
true function and purpose of his official pcsition should be to map ff the medical 
topography between ‘he high mountain range of insurabili‘y and ‘he low outlying 
border-line of uninsurabi i:y, delineating so clearly its be .rings and cistances that 
the actuary can see at a glance the graduations on the scale of healthfulness, and 
regulate accordingly the terms of admission to membership. Better and wiser 
thus to aim at masterly precision; beter thus to sharply draw the 
line cf just discrimination; better thus to strive for the greatest good of the 
reatest number entitled to the benefit of the insurance system ; for thus only can 

@ examirer satisfy the claims «f common fairness, and at the same time fill the 
measure of professional responsibility. 


The reading of this paper elicited some discussion. There was some opposition 
to the proposition that life insurance premiums should be gradua‘ed according to 
the risk, as fire risks are graduated. Dr. Fowler and C, C. Hine excep ing to 
this portion of the address, expressed their hearty approval of the general senti- 
ments which pervaded it. 

Clifford Thomson, of THE SPECTATOR, delive:ed the following address on 
*¢The Relations of Fire Extinguishment to the In urance Risk :” 


THE RELATIONS OF FIKE EXTINGUISHMENT TO THE INSURANCE RISK. 


It is very much like ‘‘ carrying coals to Newcastle” for me to attempt, in_ this 
ce, to discuss ‘‘ The Relations of Fire Extir gui hment to the Insurance Risk.” 

t is a topic with which jou are all familar, and has for years h-en one of your stock 
subjects to write about, Whenever you have found a dearth of topics upon which 
to concentrate your editorial intel ect<, the subject of fire extinguishment has al- 
ways been ready at hand for you to discou’se about, even as the Jews form a ready 
and convenient subject for callow clergymen to bera’e when their supply cf more 
pertinent ammunition is exhausted. Bnt there is one thing to be said about the 
subject of fire extinguishment—it can never be too much talked about for the good 
of the general public. It is, indeed, to be regret ed that its discussion is confined 
so closely to that class of journals which we represent, for the annually increasing 
fire losses of the country constitute a serious drawback to the prosperity of the na- 
tion, Could they be prevented or materially reduced, every individual in the com- 





munity would be benefited. As the great proportion of fires are due to j 
recklessness, or carcle: sness, so pronounced as to be almost criminal, thoes aoe 
daily, weekly and monthly disseminators of wisdom and news could not doa tens 
service to their fellow men than by devoting a portion of their time to expounding 
the gospel of fire prevention. Give us the prevention and the ques'ion of extin, 
guishment will tak care of itself. In what I shall have to say at this time, | 

net confine mys+lf very closely to the text assigned me, but shall endeavor to for 
for the,moment that | am identified with either an insurance or a fireman's 

and strive to consider the question of fire prevention, fire extinguishment, fire losses 
and insurance risks from the standpoint de citizen taxpayer whose burdens are 
made heavier by fire losses. = 

Fires have occurred at all stages of the world’s history, and under all the ya) in 
ccnditions of civilization. Man's ingenuity has never been able to devisead en 
means tor enforcing proper measures of prevention, and probably never will be, gt 
least in this life; and it the fire hazard in the world 1o comeis rot greatly increased 
manv of us will be happily dissppointed. The prevention of disastrous fires jg 
possible, of course, by the ap ved cc nstruction of buildings and cities, but that 
such construction will ever be attained is far from probable. Hence we must cup. 
tinue to regard constantly recurring fires as inevitable under existing conditions 
and resort to the best means possible for reducing their disastrous effects to the 
minimum. To do this, we need to “o attention to the science of fire e- 
vention than to fire extinguishment. uildings can be constructed of slow-burp. 
ing material so put together as to render them very nearly fire-proof. There are 
many such structures in Eur. pean cities, and a few in the cities of this country 
But it is impossible to meke their contgnts fire-prc of, and hence fires are liable to 
occur in them. But in buildiogs of this class, it is possible to burn the entire cop. 
tents of one portion of them without disturbing the occupants of the other por- 
tions. When buildings generally are so constructed, the fire losses will be re 
duced to the minimum. nder existing conditiuns of society, however, it is impossi- 
ble to secure this nearly fire-proof con truction. Prsoperty-owners will not expend 
the additional sums necexsary to erect such buildings, and no set of law-makers’ 
has ever been assembled that possessed the requisite practical knowledge to enable 
them to frame laws prescribing the m thods ot fire-proot construction. Experi- 
ence, especially in this city, has demonstrated that it :s impossible to enforce even 
such precautionary measures relative to building construction as have been ep- 
acted. Incompetent, careless or corrupt cfticials have neglec ed their duty in the 
matter, property-owners are opposed to restrictive laws, and archite ts and builders 
evade them whenever it is made their interest to do so. As a consequence, our 
cities are now filled with badly-constructe d,highly-inflammable and dangerous buid- 
ings, and their number is being added to day by day. ‘The constan'ly increasing 
fire hazard has rendered necessary more elaborate and cos ly means of fire extin- 
guishment. In this city it costs about $1,500,000 a year simply to maintain our 
fire department, involving a tax of nearly $1.50 a year upon every man, woman 
and child within the limits of the city. A tax in nearly the same pr portion is ren- 
dered necessary to support the fire departmen’s in other cities. The losses by fire 
in New York average about $4,000,000 a year; the amount paid for fire-pren iums 
annually averages Toaus.a00, while the uninsured lusses bring up the aggregate 
cost of fire losses, fire insurance and fire protection to very nearly $10,000,000 a 
year. This is what we pay in this city for the blessed privilege of erecting cheap, 
flimsy and inflammab'e buildings—for ignorance, reckiessness and carelessnes:, 
Apportion this sum among the taxpayers of the city, ‘and it makes a tax of $100 
upon each, and probably more. 

It is a theory of fire insurance that premium rates are made to harmonize with 
the risk—the greater the fire hazard the greater the premium. If this theory was 
carried into practice, we should have little need to enact bui!ding laws, for it would 
then be tu the advantage of every property-owner to make his buildings as nearly 
fire-proof as possible, to escape the extra hazardous premiums that would be re- 
quired upon buildings of the class now «xisting. As a matter of fact, however, the 
discrimination in premium rates is more a matter of theory than of practice, and in 
reality the rate is scarcely higher on a building known to possess many and varied 
hazards than up~n one that has few. There is, therefore, no incer tive to fire-proof 
construction, and property-owners are content to put up shams that are attractive 
to tenants instead of substantial structures calculated to d: fy both time and flames, 

A property-owner in Boston some time ago stated this point very clearly in reply 
to a published letter written by Mr. Edward Atkioson. After sta ing that he was 
the owner of several buildings he said that he would not spend one collar for fire 
prevention or fire protecti n; that he was willing t> spend money freely to secure 
the best sanitary cond:'ion for his houses, and to make them attractive to bis ten- 
ants, bu: the fire haza-d was of no interest to him whatever; that he paid the m- 
surance companies to assume the risk, and they w re responsible for it. He said, 
however, that if any com pany would make it an o! ject to him to provide fire pro- 
tection he would do so, but as long as he could ge just as low rates without such 
protecti7n as he could with it, he would not spend money for such object. This is 
the secret of the flimsy character of the bui dings that disgrace our cities to-day, 
and jeopard the safety «f whole communities. Insurance companies do not charge 
for the risk as they find it, and by not discriminating rob property-owners of all 
incentive to fire-proof construction. Un’‘i! such discrimination 1s made, and prop- 
erty-owners shown that it is to their pecuniary advantage to provide proper means 
for prever ting and extinguishir g fires, thy fire losses of the country will most cer- 
tainty increase year by year in proportion to the increase of population and the de- 
velopment of our commercial and industrial resources. Insuran e compan’es now 
emp'oy surveyors to inspect buildings.and pronource upon their fire hazards, but 
such inspections have far less influence upon the establishment of 1 ates than 
the excessive competition for business engendered by the active rival y of numer 
ous insurance eompanies. A few years ago the sanitary condition of buildings 
began to be aciively discuss-d, and out of the interest developed in the subject 
there-has grown a new profession, composed of sanitary experts, who are 
competent to remedy defective drainage, correct bad plumbing, ad ue 
means convert a pestiferous house ioto a safe and wholesome domicile. en In- 
surance companies encourage proper'y-owners to adopt means for fire pro‘ection 
and prevention, we sha'l s~on find another class of exper‘s taking the field to ad- 
vise property-owners as to the best means of prov'di: g against diss ers by 
At present, instead of fire prevention being provided at the cost cf individual prop 
erty-cwners, too much reliance is plac-d upon the means for fire extinguishment 
maintained at public cost, and upon the complaisance of insurance companies, 
that insure property for its full value, or more, at absurdly low rates. 

From the underwriters’ standpoint, the means available for fire extinguishment 
have no relation to the insurance risk. At least, that is the inference to be drawa 
from their practice. Just over in New Jersey there is a manufacturing city that is 
literally without water for fire protection. A little st eam passing through one 
of the city furnishes sufficient water for numerous hat factories located on its banks 
but is totally insufficient to protect them from the flames, as has been demonstt 
on numerous occasions. Its fire limits embrace the main street and twenty feet om 
each side of it. The front of the street is lined with brick buildings, while twealy 
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m there are any number ot frame sheds, tumble-down stables, and 

feet tase ot uctures When a fire occurs the people turn out to see the prop- 
urn, not with any e ctation of saving it. Yet in that city, composed mostly 

erty ial fire hazards, and virtually without fire protection, the rates of insurance 
no higher than they are in Newark, where a splendidly equipped fire depart- 
~ ives excellent protection to property within the city limits. Other instances 
a oh number might be cited to prove that the means provided for fire extin- 
viishment have no influence whatever upon insurance rates, whatever 
f have upon insurance risks. We all remember how, some time ago, 
th owes a hue and cry about the insufficient fire protection in Chicago, 
and how the insurance companies threatened to cancel their Payee and 
ithdraw from the city. How many of them actually did cancel their policies, 
- ye up their business there? It was a long time before any better fire protec- 
S po provided ; but what company refused a risk on that account during that 
Soe? Possibly, if the entire fire department ot New York City was disbanded, 
= underwriters might become fright-ned, cancel policies, and stop writing in the 

“y+ but if one-half the appara'us only was disabled, who beli~ves that one of them 
would refuse a premium tendered, or would give up business ? They would still trust 
to luck to bring them out all right, and the competition for business would be as 
active as ever. Whatever may the theory of underwriters regarding fie protec- 
tion, in practice they certainly do not regard it as of any value, for be it good or 
bad, it has little or no influence upon rates. To citizens and taxpayers, however, 
an efficient fire department is of inestimable value. So itis to the underwriters, 
but they do not recognize it as other citizensdo. Only afew days ago a fire oc- 
curred ina wood-working establishment up town, which was filled with highly- 
inflammable material. fe originated on the top floor, in a paint shop, and 
in a few minutes the upper story was all ablaze. In an incredibly short space of 
time the firemen were at work, and their efforts were directed by the cool, clear- 
headed judgment of officers of long experience in the service. In a subsequent 
report of the fire, the daily papers extolled the skill and energy displayed by the 
firemen, by whose extraordinary exertions the fire was confined to the upper story. 
The only damage done to the property on the lower floors was by water, and was 
inconsiderable. But for the timely arrival of the firemen, and their able and ener- 
getic action, the building with all its contents would have been destroyed. The 
actual loss was not more than ten percent of what it would have been had the 
building been entirely consumed or the firemen five minutes late in reaching the 
scene, The value of the fire department to the underwriters in this instance was 

uivalent to ninety per cent of the amount of insurance on the property. Instances 
of a similar nature occur daily, and the efficiency of a fire department is an element 
that should figure prominently in the establishment of insurance rates. Nothing 
but the superior machinery employed in the fire departments of the large 
cities, and the celerity, experience and good judgment of the firemen, prevents 
conflagrations of magnitude occurrin —_ frequency. . 

The means for fire extinguishment bear a most important relation to the insur- 
ance risk, but ifsuch importance is appreciated by underwri'ers, they do not re- 
cognize it in their dealings with the public. It is not long since I heard the presi- 
dent of a city insurance company complain of the scarcity of fires in New York. 
Said he, ‘if the fire department goes on putting out all the fires so promptly we 
shall lose our business." Another insurance president has written and said that 


“underwriters want plenty of small fires to keep the people alive to the value of 


insurance. We don't want fire departments too well equipped; all we want is 
protection from large conflagrations.” This is the underwriters’ view of the rela- 
tions of fire extinguishment to the insurance risk. Yet these same men, as good 
citizens and taxpayers, admit that this view of the question is opposvd to public 
policy. In their own communities they advocate the best means attainable to pro- 
tect their property from fire, and we know of some of them who have complete little 
fire departments of their own for the protection of their private residences. In one 
of my conversations with the president of a ors ay who held these views, and 
who also said that over-insurance was responsible for fully thirty per cent of all 
fires, I said, ‘‘ then you must hold that fire insurance is a curse to the community.” 
“ Most certainly I do,” was his reply; ‘‘it is a benefit to individuals, but a curse to 
the community.” The welfare of the citizen and the taxpayer demand the most 
efficient means of fire protection attainable, while the interests of underwriters is 
consulted by having plenty of fires but no conflagrations. 

Modern architecture is rapidly outgrowing our present means of fire extinguish- 
ment. Buildings are run so high up in the air as to be entirely out of the reach of 
the fire departments. No stream of water can be projected from the ground to 
their roofs, nor can ladders be built long enough to reach the upper floors. All 
the firemen can do in such cases is to wait till the fire burns down to them. Such 
was the difficulty they had to contend with at the great fire in Worth street a few 
years since, The fire was raging a hundred feet above the street, and no engine 
was capable of throwing an efficient fire stream to that height. The water that 
could be projected that distance was merely a spray, and of nv effect in — out 
the fire. And so the flames spread from one building to another, creeping behind 
the hollow iron front that powes beyond the division walls, till they had done 
their destructive work. Other buildings have so ——— the areas between walls 
that when a fire ets started, it becomes such a formidable volume of flame and 
heat that it is both unapproachable and uncontrollable. Such was case in the 

street fire, and also in the Havemeyer & Elder refinery. One or two brick 
walls dividing the area of these —— would probably have kept the fire con- 
fined so that it might have been controlled. . 

The buildings of to-day are as much beyond the capacity of our present fire 

extinguishing machinery as those of twenty years ago exceeded the capacity of the 
band-engines. Kither there must be limits put upon the.construction of build- 
ings, or there must be improved means devised for extinguishing fires. There is 
not likely to be any reduction in fire hazards ; on the contrary, new ones are con- 
Stantly being devised, but there has been no radical improvement in fire ex- 
tinguishing machinery since the invention of the steam fire engine. New methods 
of utilizing these are being brought forward by firemen and inventors, but no 
machines of greater capacity for projecting water have been invented. What are 
necessary to control fires in large buildings, or even in small ones that imperil 
others, are large, powerful streams of water, sufficient to drown out a fire at short 
notice. When a fire gets a good headway in one of a block of buildings, the ob- 
ject of the firemen is not so much to save the contents of the burning building as 
to protect those adjoining. To do this they must drown out the fire by the appli- 
a large volumes of water. This is protecting the insurance risk to the 
advantage. But to get these large and powerful streams an abundant water 
Supply 1s necessary, and in this respect nine out of ten of the cities of this country 
are deficient. In certain portions of New York the water supply is wholly inade- 
Se and Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
many other cities are little better off Without an abundant supply of water 
can be no efficient fire protection. The day will come when all our sea- 
Cities will have the Say water service, delivering efficient fire 
seams of salt water directly the hydrants, and these in such close 





proximity to each other that forty or fifty streams can be concentrated a 
single point. With such means at hand for fire ae, the - 
tions so much dreaded by underwriters will be impossible. 

S frequently demonstrated that private fire extinguishing appliances 
are of little value that I do not poapese to discuss them. It is absolutely useless 
to equip a building with standpipes, hose, extinguishers, etc., unless men of in- 
telligence are placed in charge of them, trained in their use, and held to a strict 
accountability for them. I had the curiosity, a short time since, to unroll a coil of 
hose that had been in a building a number of years -without being looked at. It 
was cotton hose, rubber lined. When stretched out, it was found that there were 
any number of holes in it, where the rats had carried off the cotton to make nests 
with, and the rubber lining had been so softened by heat that the inner surfaces of 
the hose were welded together. In another instance I found a coil of cheap, un- 
lined linen hose that would hold water no better than a sieve. You all remember, 
no doubt, that the Locust Grove Hotel was splendidly oumrest with fire ex- 
tinguishing spouse, force pumps, pipes all through the building, hose on every 
floor, ete. The fire broke out in the oil room, adjoining the force pumps, and the 
fire extinguishing appliances were, conseque tly, almost the first things burned, 
About the only private appliances that I know of that have proved of value in 
extinguishing fires, are the automatic sprinklers, the use of which is uired by 
the New England mill mutuals in all the mills they insure. These sprinklers have 
proved of immense service in putting out fires in large factories, and have been 
enthusiastically commended by Edward Atkinson and his associate officers in the 
mutual companies, It did not seem practicable to bring these into gene’al use, 
for the reason that, working automaticaily under the effect of heat, and releasing 
the water supply when a certain temperature was reached, there was danger that 
the uncontrolled flow of water would do more damage than the fire. But im- 
provements have been made in them of late, and, among other things, they are so 
arranged that an alarm is sounded simultaneously with the starting of the water, 
and human intelligence is thus summoned to extinguish the fire or turn -off the 
water, as circumstances may require. It seems to me that this means of fire ex- 
tinguishment may be ey introduced in places that are now inaccessi- 
ble to the firemen. By making the floors water-tight, and providing scuppers to 
carry off the superfluous water through leaders to the sewers, there would be 
litle danger of injury to goods or material located on the floors below where thry 
were ey Certainly any method that promises to control fires in buildings 
that are now, for all practical purposes, beyond the reach of the firemen, is deserv- 
ing of careful investigation. 

The fire losses of the country have reached such magnificent proportions as to 
demand the a'tention of every thinking man. They average, according to esti- 
mates of underwriters, about $100,000,000 annually. Add to this the large sums 
paid for insurance premiums and for the maintenance of fire departmen’s. and 
taking into account, also, the losses of the thousands of mechanics and others 
who are thrown out of emp!oyment by reason of the burning of the industriai 
establishments in which they found employment, and we get some idea of what 
we pay every = for enjoying the luxury of burning up buildings. The efforts 
of every intelligent man shou'd be directed to ae the ignorance and 
carelessness that are responsible for this enormous waste of the nation’s wealth. 
In doing so, no one nced be afraid that he is opposing the interests of under- 
writers, for however efficient may be the means adopted for fire prevention and 
fire extinguishment, there will always be a sufficient numbzr of tires to keep alive 
that interest in insurance that is so necessary to the successful collection of premi- 
ums. Fires have always been plentiful and always will be sufficiently so to make 
insurance a necessity. The system of insurance bas so grown into our com- 
mercial and industrial economy, that it has become an essential factor in our 
national and individual prosperity. It is not dependent for its success upon the 
number and magnitude of fires that occur, but the character of the indemnity it 
offers against possible contingencies. Those contingencies are ever present, 
regardless of any means that may be adopted for fire prevention or extinguish- 
ment. If there should not be a fire in New York City for a year, that fact would 
not reduce the volume of insurance premiums by a single dollar. The welfare of 
the community demands the very best means of fire extinguishment, and the best 
that can be obtained will in no way conflict with the interests of fire under- 
writers, 

In these rambling remarks relative to fire matters, my purpose has been to direct 
attention more to the subject of fire prevention than to discuss the relations of 
fire extinguishment to the insurance risk. I regard the insurance interest in the 
subject as entirely secondary to that of the eommunity, but that interest is in no 
danger whatever of being impaired by any efforts that may be made tending to 
lessen the fire losses of the country. At present neither property-owners nor the 
companies derive any advantage from buildings being either fire-proof or extra 
hazardous. Either condition plays but an insignificant part in the establishment 
of rates, and has but little effect on the aggregate of premium receipts. While 
the fire hazard is an important factor in establishing rates for classes of risks, yet 
these rates are scarcely affected by the question of available means for fire ex- 
tinguishment. It is fair, th , to assume that fire extinguishment is not re- 

arded by underwriters as sustaining any important relation to the insurance risk. 

‘consequently, if property-owners demand the best possible facilities for ex- 
tinguishing fires, they t be regarded as antagdnizing the interests of under- 
writers. If the latter show a little inconsistency in desiring fire departments equal 
to the prevention of conflagrations, which they do not want, but inadequate to the 

utting out of small fires, many of which they desire, that is their fault, not mine, 
for I have simply quoted their public utterances. Having thus ey up this 
subject for discussion, I shall expect to hear other views expressed. e of yom. 
no doubt, will take issuc with me on some of the points I have touched upon. Ifyou 
don’t you certainly ought to. Hoping I have said enough to arouse your natural 
belligerency, I leave my remarks in your hands for dissection. 


The address of Mr. Thomson provoked a very lively discussion and considerab'e 
criticism, the criticism being made especially at the assumption on the part of the 
speaker that the incendiary fires of the country were equal to thirty per cent of the 
total burnings. Mr. Thomson claimed that these were the figures as given by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, a committee of which body at one time made 
a very exhaus‘ive examination into the subject, and as a result of such examination 
placed the number of incendiary fires at from 33 to 35 per cent of the total number ; 
that this estimate had been accepted by underwriters and the press generally, and 
used frequently in addresses by underwriters and other speakers, and is believed 
to be within the facts. Br. Fowler, of The American Exchange and Review, and 
Mr. Davis, of The Chronicle, took exception to this portion of the address, main- 
taining that the percen‘age of incendiary fires did not exceed ten per cent of the 
total burnings. Mr. Hine, of The Monitor, and Dr, Durham, of The Investigas 
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tor, sustained the position taken by the speaker. Mr. Thomson announced that 
in considering the question of fire extinguishment from the standpoint of a citiz>n 
taxpayer he expected some criticism from insurance journalists and underwriters, 
and kad, therefore, written from that standpoint with a view to eliciting debate 
upon a subject which he considered of very grave importance. 

The meeting as a whole was enjoyable, and the intrest taken in the proceedings 
bore si’ent testimony to the success of The Insurance Journalists’ Asscciation. 





Plate-Glass Insurance. 


THE following is the opinion of the Attorney-General of the State of 
Illinois, who decides that ‘‘ The Lloyds” Plate-Glass Insurance Company is an 
association of individuals, and that they are amenable to the insurance laws 
of his State: 
STATE OF ILLINOIS, ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
SPRINGFIELD, March 25, 1882. 


Hon. CHARLES P. SWIGERT, Auditor of Public Accounts : 

DEAR Sir—Your communication of 23d inst. received, enclosing letter fr>m 
the‘ Lloyds” Plate-Glass Insurance Organization, and a blank policy issued by 
them. 

You ask me if the provision of section 35, chapter 73, Revised Statutes, are 
applicablc to this organization, and incidentally ifthey are permitted, under the law, 
to do business in the State without complying with the laws concerning insurance 
companies. 

I find, upon examination, that this association of individuals, comprising the 
persons who insure plate glass, are not incorporated or chartered under the laws 
of any State, Territory, or foreign country. 

That they are located in New York seems to be admitted, but they are noe 
doing an insurance business as a firm or association of individuals, who agree that 
they will issue policies upon plate glass, insuring it against damage which may 
happen to it by breakage. 

They each declare their individual liability for the loss ; and their association 
consists of twelve individuals, and the business is managed and corducted by 
two of these individu:ls, who are called managers, and they send out agents, and 
bave all the ear-marks of an insurance et except the name, 

Section 35 of chapter 73, or as it originally was, section 1, of the Act of 1879, 


provides: ‘‘ That every insurance company or association, incorporated by or 
organized under the laws of any other State, or any foreign government, must 
comrly with the requirements of the general insurane laws of this State, etc. ; 
provided that no plate-glass, accident, or steam-boiler insurance company shall be 
— to have a larger capital than $100,000 actually paid up,” etc. 


think this association comes directly and fully under the provision of this sec- 
tion. 

It isan insurance association, for the word association exactly indicates this 
band of twelve gentlemen, who have associated themselves together to take indi- 
vidual risks. It is a union of persons for some particular purpose. 

While they are not incorporated under the laws of New York, they are organized 
together as an association of persons under the laws of New Yor!—if they are 
organized under any law. 

They are, therefore, an insurance association organized under the laws of 
another State, and are responsible, in consequence. Very respectfully, 

(Signed) JAMES MCCARTNEY, Attorney-General. 





The Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Re-insures its American Risks. 


RESIDENT MANAGER H. B. WASHINGTON, of the Hamburg-Magde- 
burg Fire Insurance Company, received a cablegram from the home office of his 
company on May 1, sta‘ing that the business of the New York and Chicago general 
agencies had been reinsured with the Fire Insurance Association of London. 
Mr. Washington, who has been manager of the company in this country since 
the death of Justus Koehler, thereupon addressed the various agents of the Ham- 
burg-Magdeburg as fullows : 


In accordance with advice from the head office received this day confirming 
revious rumors of transfer of our business to the Fire Insurance Association of 
mdon, I beg to notify you of the fact at the earliest moment, requesting that 
you will cease writing for the Hamburg-Magdeburg Fire Insurance Company 
from this date. I will thank y uto make up your accounts as promptly as possi- 
ble, and forward them to this office with remittance to balance same; also return 
all supplies in your possession belonging to this company. I beg to assure you 
that I am entirely ignorant of the causes which have ld our head office to adopt 
this course. We had a fairly prosperous year in 1881, considering it was so un- 
favorable to insurance companies generally; and for the past three months we 
have made a satisfactory. profit on our United States business. The business was 
steadily and healthily growing, and the letters written me by our head office have 
all b-en of the kindest tenor and in most complimentary terms of the manage- 
ment of this office. I am therefore ata loss, gentlemen, to conceive the cause of 
the sudden reinsurance of the company, which has been consummated in Europe 
without reference to or consultation with me. I beg to convey to you the assur- 
ance of my personal esteem, and my readiness at all times to further your 
interes‘s. . 


The Fire Insurance Association has been doing business in America for more 
than a year, is thoroughly established, and its interests in this country are ably 
represented by Manager Joseph H. Wellman. 


ee 


—New York and Massachusetts are the only States having Legisla- 
dures in session at the present time, 
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MERE MENTION. 


—J. Flynn has been made the Cobourg, Ont., agent of the Agricul. 


tural Insurance Company, of Watertown. 


—Henry E. Bowers, resident manager in this country of the 
Guardian, of London, has sailed for Europe. 


—Charles L. Case, of St. Louis, has been appointed agent of the 
State Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia. 


—John C, Hall & Co., of St. Louis, last week resigned the |ocaj 


agency of the North German Fire Insurance Company. 


--Angus McDonald has been appointed receiver of the Collapsed 
co-operative, the Mutual Benefit A<sociates, of Rochester. 


—Charles Christensen is the name of the new secretary of the 
American Central Insurance Company, of St. Louis, taking the place of J 
Newman. 


—The Peoria Sugar Refinery his instituted suit against nineteen 
fire insurance companiés for $73,000, being the alleged loss involved by the recent 
burning of the works. 


—Law & Gansel, of Cincinnati, have removed their office to ele. 
gantly fitted up quarters at No. 62 West Third s'reet. They represent a number 
of responsible companies, for which they do a profitable business. 


—Official notice has been issued that the sixteenth annual meeting 
of the National Board of Fire Underwriters will be held at the Hall of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters, No. 115 Broadway, New York, on Thursday, 
May 18, 1882, and wi'l be called to order at rz o'clock A. M. 


—Thomas R. Mairs, the venerable president of the American Fire 
Insurance Company, of Philadelphia, having sent in his resignation to the Board 
of Directors, Thomas H. Montgomery, the vice-president, a gentleman long and 
prominen'ly identified with the fire insurance interests of this country, has been 
chosen for the presidency. 


—Frank E. Perrine, George C. McLaughlin and F. N. Belcourt, 
agents of the Aitna Life Insurance Company, have their portraits printed in The 
E'na, a publication of that company, for having procured, by their own individual 
efforts, the largest amount of insurance, the largest amount of premiums and the 
largest number of applications during the past year. 


—A Cincinnati correspondent writes that Byron D. West has been 
decided upon as the insurance manager of the new Pacific Insurance Company, of 
Cincinnati, which is now organizing with a paid-up capital of $500,000, The 
Pacific will do a general agency business all over the country, and starts with 
favorable prospects and an excellent manager. 


—On the complaint of J. H. Crankshaw, Leon T. Blanchard, well 
known in Philadelphia insurance circles, was arrested in the early part of last week, 
on a warrant for malicious and defamatory libel. The alleged libellous article ap- 
peared in The Camden Local News on April 6, and on April 13 the editors of that 
paper apologized for what they believed to be an injustice done to Mr. Crankshaw, 
stating that the facts came to them from an outside source and was actuated, they 
belicved, by malice. . 


—In the suit of R. Y. McArden vs. the American Life Insurance 
Company, to recover premiums on a lapsed policy, Judge Ludlow, in Common 
Pleas at Philadelphia, ignoring the offer of the plaintiff to prove that it had been 
the custom of life companies to accept over-due premiums within thirty days after 
date, ordered a non-suit on the acknowledgment of McArden that he did not pay 
the last premium on the day when it became due. 


—At the recent annual meeting of the Fire Insurance Association of 
London, the chairman incidentally said: ‘‘I am glad to be able to inform the share- 
holders that the American and Canadian branches and foreign agencies are work 
ing satisfactorily, and, notwithstanding the numerous fires in many parts of the 
States, the association has not suffered beyond what, with their business in full 
operation, might fairly be looked for. I think a good deal of this is due to the 
labor of those employed by the association.” 


—Revised tariff rates from Rochester (N. Y.), Buffalo, Cattaraugus 
County, Fulton County, and Scranton (Pa.), have been received at the headqua 
ters of the United Fire Underwriters in America, No. 156 Broadway, New York, 
in accordance with the movement for organizing a Tariff Association in New York 
Secretary Henry K. Miller, under date of May 2, addressed the New York tarift 
companies, stating that if risks in the said places should be offered, it was hoped 
they would avail themselves of the means thus provided to ascertain the comet 
tariff rates thereon. The following are the names of the officers of the New York 
Tariff Association: Henry K. Oakley, president; Peter Notman, vice-president; 
William A. Anderson, secretary. 





